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. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 

flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro 
gressive bakers all across the country. 
The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience and 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved” 
Flours in bulk 





They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


wie Mternational 


® MILLING 


COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


“‘Bokery Proved’ ® 
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Y 
YQ DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 


WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


First, last and always .. . we think ‘quality’ when 
producing I-H flours. Bakers find I-H flours always 








at the top in bakery performance because they are 
planned that way from the very first step in pro- 











duction. You will like I-H baking results. 
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How Sam Mollett helps make 
Commander Larabee 


to Buy fect 


"There's hardly a drop in a carload . . . even 
in sub-zero weather.”’ That’s Sam Mollett’s 
way of describing how Commander Larabee 
has eliminated condensation when loading 
cars of flour. 


Uf 
nd 


\ 


‘‘We thought air conditioned bins would 

solve our condensation and caking problems,” 

adds Sam, “but they didn’t. A group of 

us finally came up with a couple 

ideas that minimize condensation 

troubles in our bulk cars... 

12 months of the year. This has 

been ‘top secret’ until now. . -g 


"Our first idea was to load flour 

through jumbo-sized tubes 

e under low pressure and to suck 
‘ the moist air from the car after 

it was loaded. This helps cool 


. 
so as flour and keeps car walls dry. 
| oa 


\ : “Results have been sensational. 
’ a Your warehousemen will tell you 
. that Commander Larabee bak 


= 4 2 ing flours don’t cake ... in 


June or January. 


: 


“Little things like this take extra time .. . cost a little 
more, but we take pride in turning out the finest 
baking flour made anywhere. It is one of the extra 
values at no extra cost which make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from.” 


COMMANDER LARABEE Fut im Bakery Flours! MINNEAPOLIS 
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AGRICULTURAL LESSONS — ‘The 
farm problem is basically a gov- 
pricing 
Recognition of this fact is essen- 
tial to a sound solution—" an ad- 
dress before the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. 
vention at Louisville 


ernment - made problem. 


winter con- 
Page 5 


WHEAT SUPPLIES—A report pre- 
sented at the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn 
the current and 
supply 
government's role in proposed pro 


winter convention on 
future soft red 
wheat situation, and the 
grams of disposal 

Page 5 
FLOUR MARKET — Steady flour 
prices and backlogs on 
which to draw tended to discourage 
buying across the country in the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 26 
As a result, the level of activity in 
the major markets subsided almost 
to the low point experienced over 


ample 


the year-end holidays 
Page 8 


CAPACITY PATTERNS—The second 
with accom- 
panying commentaries, to be pub 
lished in The Miller on the chang- 
ing pattern of flour mill location 
in the U.S. and Canada during the 
20th Century, written by a special 
ist in economic geography and in- 


in a series of maps 


dustrial location 


Page 12 


DURUM PRODUCTS—Anp article on 
the aims and accomplishments of 
the Durum Wheat Institute 


cooperation 


includ 
ing its activities n 
with the National Macaroni Manu 
facturers Assn., and a reminder of 
the potential for expansion of dur- 
which 
market 
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Northwest Country (Gales, Flash Floods Disrupt 
Buffalo Flour, Feed Production 


Elevator Group 
To Meet Feb. 3 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual 
of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. will be held Feb. 3 at 
the Radisson Hotel here, starting at 
1 p.m. This meeting is only for mem- 


meeting 


of the association 

The agenda will include reports of 
development of programs and 
for 1959 and the election of 
The newly-elected board of 
will meet following the 
eting to elect officers 
ve the budget for the 

current ye 
The 29th 


gether will follow the 


innual market get-to- 


innual meet- 
ing, starting at 5:30 p.m. with a re- 
ception and social hour. The annual 
Start at 7 pm. The 
Arthur R. Up- 
rren, director of the bureau of eco- 
nomic studies of Macalester College, 
St. Paul. He will discuss “Why Things 
Look Good Ahead 


banquet will 


speaker will be Dr 


HE STAFF 


Co-op Tax Structure 
May Be Reviewed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON In his budget 
President Eisenhower dis- 
clos 1 administration intention to 
1 up taxation on ftarmer-co- 
ves The favored tax position 
cooperatives has enabled them 
iccumulate large sums of money 
the withholding of patronage pay- 
This condition provides an 
m full payment of federal 
reates an inequitable situ- 


message 


etween some ftarmer-coopera- 
proprietary companies with- 
same field of activ the 
issert 
‘ation » been given 
tax laws w tightened in 
inection with » of proprie- 
newly-organized 
irmer-cooperatives. There have been 
iS¢ where the 
} 


tar\ concerns 


owners rf proprie- 
usinesses, some f them en- 
1 in the processing and market- 
of rricultural commodities pay 
capit il gains tax on the sales 
utstanding example of what has 
described as a tax avoidance de- 
was found in the sale of a fruit 
cessing company to an or- 

of farmer-producers of the 

lity used in manufacturing the 


in Washington 
deal of a similar 


indi- 

type 

contemplated in the meat 
industry 

if this kind often in- 

sale of a business 

1 long term 

iting contract on 

any making the 


ut als 


the farmer-co- 

ible to fight off 

uantages which 

y business claims they hold 
this vear, with the rising 
government and the prospect 
ntinued period of high federal 
there is a feeling that Con- 
another look 
light of the 


wish to take 
in the 


ition s views 


BUFFALO—Flour and feed pro- 
duction here was disrupted by gales 
and torrential rains that melted 
heavy snow and caused flash floods. 
Some mills were shut down Jan. 22, 
and others were partially disabled 
by high water. Flooded streets pre- 
vented some employees from reach- 
ing mills that were open. 


Most of the mills resumed produc- 
tion Jan. 23. However, one large mill 
will be closed for several days to re- 
pair electrical equipment that was 
damaged by high water. Grain un- 
loading pits were flooded at 
mills while operations at other mills 
were hampered by flooded railway 
yards which prevented the movement 
of grain 

The principal route to Buffalo's 
flour mills and grain elevators was 
shut off when a freighter, the Mi- 
chael K. Tewksbury, broke from her 
mooring in a gale and sailed down the 
Buffalo River until it crashed into 
the Michigan Ave. bridge, toppling 
the span into the water. The bridge 
is the principal gateway to Buffalo's 
waterfront where many of 
the city’s flour and feed mills are 
located 

Following the 


some 


“island 


Tewksbury down 
stream was the 420-ft. MacGilvray 
Shiras, fully loaded with corn. Ac- 
cording to Clarence E 
intendent of the Concrete Elevator of 
the Continental Grain Co., foot of 
Smith St., the MacGilvray Shiras 
broke loose at 10:45 p.m. He said her 
hawsers snapped in quick succession 
There was a “terrific current,” he 


Goetz, super- 


said, “but I think, too, that a block- 
ade of ice upstream might have sud- 
denly let go, causing an extra rush 
ot water 

The MacGilvray followed the cur- 
rents perfectly, Mr. Goetz said, mak- 
ing three right angle turns before be- 
ing carried toward the Tewksbury, 
tied up at the Standard Milling Co.'s 
ripping the half unloaded 
boat free. The two boats moved down 
the river sterns first, with the Tewks- 
bury in front They reached the 
bridge in nine minutes 

At a “quick guess” Charles T. Love, 
Buffalo city engineer, said replacing 
the bridge would cost “about $5 mil- 
lion.’ 


elevator 


Island Isolated 

The collapse of the bridge has vir- 
tually isolated the island on which 
many flour and feed mills are located 
The only way of reaching it now is 
from Fuhrmann Blvd. and the Sky- 
way, which are closed in virtually 
every severe storm 

Managers of the General Mills, Inc., 
Pillsbury Co., and other plants on the 
island discussed a plan of action with 
city officials Jan, 23 

We'll probably ask for some type 
of temporary span,"’ said Willard H 
Meinecke, GMI manager, before the 
meeting. He suggested the possibili- 
ty of military-type “Bailey” bridge 
or pontoon bridge. “If the Skyway 
and Fuhrmann Blvd. were closed by 
a storm and a fire started in any 
island plant, there would be no pro- 
tection whatsoeve! Mr. Meinecke 
said 





GMI Announces It Will Construct 
Modern Milling Facility at Buffalo 


MINNEAPOLIS A modern, new 
milling facility will be constructed by 
General Mills, Inc., in Buffalo, C. H 
Be company 
nounced. Work should get under way 
in the next two or three months on 


president has an 


a new mill slated to replace one of 
the three milling units long used by 
GMI at the Buffalo location 

This is not a move intended to 
increase milling capacity at Buffalo 
Mr. Bell said. “Rather it’s simply a 
step in our continuing program of 
modernization of our plants and fa 
cilities.” The company’s Buffalo mill 
has been in operation since 1903 

lhe new facility is to be construct- 
ed on South Michigan Ave., directly 
across from the company’s present 
Buffalo waterfront mill at South 
Michigan Ave. and Ganson St. Over- 
head bridges will connect the two 
structures 

In size, the new 
approximately 125 by 135 ft., and 55 
ft. in height. It will have unusual 
construction features. The foundation 
of the building will rest on pilings 
The first floor will be reinforced fire 
proof concrete. The upper portion 
will have an exterior structural 
frame and insulated 
curtain walls. There will be no win- 


building will be 


stainless steel 
dows 

The mill is ultra-modern in design 
and efficiency, and the exterior will 
make a spectacular appearance from 
the Fuhrmann Boulevard Skyway 
Mr. Bell said 

The new mill will include truck 
dock, elevator for freight, and vari- 
ous employee facilities 


Grain and flour particles in the 


M 


various passages of the mill will be 
conveyed pneumatically 

The basic design and criteria for the 
new facility were developed by GMI 
Detailed building plans 
are being prepared by J. Frucht- 
consulting engineer, Buffalo 
Designs for the process plant, equip 
ment 


engineers 
baum 


and essential services are com 
pleted, and necessary items are un- 
der order for delivery starting in 
May, 1959. The new mill is scheduled 
for completion in early 1960 

The history of GMI flour opera- 
tions at Buffalo dates to 1893 when 
the 
Crosby Co 


a warehouse of 
Washburn 
lished to handle the shipping of both 
domestic and export flour. Ten years 
later, the Buffalo mill was completed 
and in operation 


predecesso! 


was estab- 


BREA &S THE STAFF rue 


Elevator Assessments 
Reduction Sought 


BUFFALO Reduction of assess- 
totaling $3,072,340 on four 
Buffalo River grain 


urged before the board of assessors 


ments 


elevators was 


The appeals were made by David 
Jackson, attorney, on behalf of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., $545,210; Con- 
tinental Grain Co., $780,550; Cargill, 
Inc., $833,470, and Electric Elevator 
$912,110 

Mr. Jackson contended the board 
failed to take into consideration ob 
solescence and depreciation in fixing 
the valuations. He reported also that 
grain receipts in Buffalo are dimin 
ishing 
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—— at the conventions of the Millers 
Depends on Definition . . . ; National Federation, Association of 


R. M. Finch: ‘My Job Is My Hobby’ 





Operative Millers, and American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, in the 
past have been selected by Mr. Finch 
from among the girls working for 
model agencies. Step’s part in con- 
tinuing the long-standing W&T cus- 
tom of white carnation boutonnieres 
is to lurk in the background and watch 
the flower girls turn on the charm 
for W&T while fastening the carna- 
tion to the lapel. (It may be that se- 
lecting the flower girls is Step’s se- 
cret hobby.) 

Almost all of his acquaintances re- 
fer to Mr. Finch as Step. Very few 
know what the R. stands for. (It's 
Ronald.) He got the nickname during 
his grade school days in West Union, 
Iowa. (Present population, 2,141.) His 
grade school days were the days in 
which there were double-seats in the 
classroom and he shared his seat with 
the only Negro pupil in the school, a 
boy whose nickname was “Step.” 
Finch’'s friends automatically grafted 
the Negro classmate’s nickname to 
him, and it stuck 


AFTER FINISHING HIGH school 
at West Union, Step took a business 
course at the Mankato (Minn.) Busi- 

Walter W. Tholstrup ness College, then went to work for 
the Willys-Knight Co. That job was 
interrupted by World War I (the 
By PAUL L. DITTEMORE card draw. This continuing research “Who is going to select the girls who “big” war, he says) and he was in 
Northwestern Miller Staff project usually is conducted in the pin on the carnations at the conven- the army for two years. Following 
M. FINCH. who soon will retire hospitality parlor maintained for the tions?” This friend, who must re- the end of the war. Mr. Finch entered 
R. from his position as manager visiting millers by Wallace & Tier- main anonymous, said that he has the automobile accessory business and 
of the flour division of Wallace & nan, with “Step” and his “boys” as high regard for Mr. Finch’s succes- he left that after two years to take 
Tiernan, Ine., cannot qualify as a host aor, Walter W Tholstrup, “but I a job with Wallace & Tiernan. He be- 
man with a hobby, if the dictionary W&T REPRESENTATION at the Just don't believe that Walter is the = gan that job Jan. 12, 1922 
definition of hobby is used. If Mr millers’ and chemists’ meetings, and judge of feminine beauty that Step For the following 20 years, “Step’ 
is followed. he has Mr. Finch’s role as host at these |S Finch was Mr. Wallace & Tiernan in 
meetings, prompted the following Those beauteous females who Minneapolis. In 1943 he was trans- 
from one of his friends cause old millers’ hearts to palpitate ferred to Chicago to become manager 
of the flour department and supervise 
operation of the company’s flour serv- 
of enjoyment and relaxation. ‘My job ° - ice laboratory there 
Niuba he save "because Ive ~Ne@ew Mennel Vice Presidents Elected During his stay in Chicago, Mr 


l my 
always enjoyed it and I suppose that Finch maintained his residence at the 


R. M. Finch Dr. H. K. Parker 


Mr. Finch and Dr. Parker are retiring from Wallace & Tiernan Inc. Mr. Tholstrup will be manager of the W&T flour division, succeeding Mr. Finch. 


Finch’'s definition 
a good hobby 

A hobby, according to the Finch question 
definition, is some activity that one 
indulges in regularly for the purpose 





much of that pleasure I get from my TOLEDO— The board of directors associated with Mennel since 1956 as Union League Club, commuting each 


job is in doing business with the peo- 
ple who run this country’s flour 
mills.’ 

Carrying his reasoning to a conclu 
on, Mr. Finch must like people. He 
isn't the glad-handing, back-slapping 
extrovert type usually cast in the 
role of super-salesman by the pro 
ducers of motion pictures and TV 
shows. Fortunately for the milling 
industry, there aren't many of that 
type around 

RATHER, MR. FINCH, or “Step,” 
as he is known to hundreds of his 
icquaintances in the industry, is a 
quiet conservatively dressed,  un- 
obtrusive man who could be mis- 
taken for a banker, or even as the 
house detective if you happened to 
see him in a hotel lobby. He has two 
identifyin characteristics: a warm 
and sincere smile, and eyes that 
come as close to qualifying for the 
sparkling idjective as you'll find 
For the past 15 years Step” has 
been the boss” to the W&T district 
representatives and in that job he 
probably has logged more air time 
than any other allied trades repre 
sentative in the flour milling indus 
try. During the time the writer of 
this article was active ; a member 
of The Mil ers editorial staff he got 
around the country now and then 
and in those travels he encountered 
the peripatetic Mr. Finch in cities 
such as Tacoma, Wash.; San Antonio 
Texas; Roanoke, Va.; Toronto, Can- 
ada, and all way points between 
where flour millers or cereal chem- 


of the Mennel Milling Co. has elect- 
ed two new vice presidents. Carl R 
Fassler has been elected vice presi- 
dent-sales. Clifford A. Nelson has 
been named vice president-production 

Mr. Fassler has been in the flour 
business since 1932, first with Habel 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago 
flour jobber. In 1933 he became as- 
sociated with Bay State Milling Co 
as a territory salesman in Illinois 
and later as eastern sales manage! 
and general sales manager. He re- 
signed from the latter position in 
1953 to become aé flour broker in 
the New England area. He has been 


general sales manager. 


alester College and obtained his mas- 
the University 


for the past 23 years has been asso- 
ciated with Mennel 
as vice president 


Prior to his elec- 


of products control 


ciety of Bakery Engineers, the Ameri- 


Engineers Club and the 


week end to the Finch home at Lake 
Worth, Fla. One of the Finch children 
is a son, Ronald, Jr., who was catcher 
on the Lake Worth High School base- 
ball team. The team’s pitcher was a 
fellow baseball fans know about 
Herb Score, currently the ace on the 
Cleveland Indians’ pitching staff 

STEP MAY have acquired his in- 
terest in baseball through that con- 
nection. He is an encyclopedia of 
baseball information and, to listen to 
him talk about the merits of just 
about any player in the big leagues, 
one would suspect that Mr. Finch 
spent his life as a baseball scout 

Mr. Finch never played baseball 
He cannot be accused of being the 
athletic type, even a week-end golfer 
His golf, during the 20 years in Min- 
nesota, was a once-a-year affair 
Step's golfing equipment consisted of 
a small canvas golf bag about the 
size of an archer's arrow quiver. This 
was used to hold three antique, rus- 
ty-headed, wooden-shafted clubs and 
one ball. His annual golf game was 
the highlight of an afternoon during 
which the people from Hubbard Mill- 
ing at Mankato; Eagle Roller at New 
Ulm; Farmers & Merchants at Glen- 
coe; Springfield Milling; W. J. Jen- 
nison at Appleton and a few people 
from Minneapolis got together to 
help Step through the ordeal. This 
annual outing was followed by din- 
ner and Mr. Finch’s modesty pre- 
vented him from awarding himself 
the duffer’s prize each year 

Following his retirement next 
month, Mr. Finch’s address will be 


ists gather together to spend their : SS 
days in discussing technical prob- Sst 
lems—-and their evenings calculating 
the mathematical probability of fill- 
ing an inside straight with a one Carl R, Fassler Clifford A, Nelson 


his home in Florida. Outside of a 
‘7 : a long trip he and Mrs. Finch are plan- 
ning, he says that his retirement 

plans are simple: Just retire 


\ 
‘ 
i 
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gricultural Lessons Better Late Than Never 


‘The farm problem is basically a government-made pricing problem. 
Recognition of this fact is essential to a sound solution.’ 


F MR the past three decades this 
country has been experimenting 
with artificial farm programs that 
have challenged the very heart of 
our agricultural economy. The free 
markets have been hampered by gov- 
ernmental regulations instituted by 
persons totally uninformed on grain 
matters. New bills are constantly be- 
ing proposed which are detrimental 
to the existence of markets and to 
the welfare of the farmer 

When Herbert Hoover opened his 
presidential campaign in 1928, he 
committed himself to farm relief, and 
when elected to the presidency, no 
other course was open to him than 
the one he had pledged im to 
follow. The resultant farm program 
was the first grave error, but by no 
means the last. In the years 1921 to 
1928 our average carryover of wheat 
from year to year was 128 million 
bushels. It has risen almost consist- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Uhimann 
presented this report as an address 
before the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn. winter convention at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 22-23. 





ently from that period onward, ex- 
cept during years of drouth or war 
and according to experts in the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, the re 
serve stock on June 30 will amount 
to 1.3 billion which 
be a tenfold increase since the in- 
ception of the first farm progran 
All those persons who had 
their lives in the grain trade or in 
the milling business, and all econo- 
mists were conscious at that 
the dire that would 
any interference with the forces 
supply and demand. Moreover, they 
knew that the money devoted to such 
a project would be fruitlessly spent 
and that the secondary 
would be to spur on intensive culti- 
vation, and thus encourage greater 
production of the 
ties that were supported beyond thei 


bushels would 


spent 


results 


conseqtue nee 


rious commodi 


merit 

We might, therefore, say 
have had a 30-year war in this coun- 
try with each political faction bat- 
tling to outdo the other in trying to 
obtain more and more advantages 
for the farmer to raise the 
levels of his products and to win his 
believed that a 


would 


that we 


price 
vote. Some sincerely 
rapidly growing 
provide sufficient market outlets for 
the accumulations. They neglected 
however, to visualize what the tech 
nological advancements could accom 


population 


plish by way of increasing our crops 
without actually é 
According to the latest census, there 
about 43 million more hat 
vested country than 
there were in 1900, so i arly 60 
years we have not had a large ex 
pansion in the opening of 


Shift in Power 


better farming 


increasing acreage 


are only 
acres in this 


Besides 
which 
farmers have shifted from horsepow 


mechanical power, which in 


techniques 
have increased crop vields 
er to 
turn released about 73 million acres 
f land from 
feed to other uses. The average 
today is about 60 large 
was at the beginning of 

At that 


of crop work-anim 


time the average 


By Richard F. Uhimann 
President, Uhimann Grain Co. new 


146 acres. Today the number of acres 
amounts to about 242. This was a 
natural development because as 
farmers acquired more machinery 
and increased the investment of their 
farms, they found they were able to 
handle larger acreage with a 
amount of family and hired help 
Then, of have witnessed 
a tremendous 
fertilizers. It is 
greater today than it was 50 years 
ago. They are using 
nutrients for 
mercial farm. It is quite obvious that 
a system of offering farme reate! 
incentives to produce, and the main 
tenance of high level prices has not 
problem. It 
however, to note 


1 
ieSsel 


course, we 


use ol 


increase in the 
about seven times 
nearly two tons 


of fertilizer each com 


been the answer to our 
is interesting 
in spite ol all 
tioned that the family 


continues to 


the changes just 
type ol 
dominate the 
al scene. 96 


family operations 


atio that 


' ll seriousness that 
cannot continue to pursue the 
tactics that we have in the past 
This is becoming better 
today by farmers and 
alike. As recently as Dec 
Taft Benson 
ture, made _ the 
thing must give.’ This 
my subject “better late 
1949 we 
vested wheat acreage by 


understood 


secretary 


statement 


than never 
Since have cut back har 
more than 


ullion acres, and yet largely un 


Because of the private building o 


{ 


storage, there was no need to 


the government to expand its facil 
ties, and for the second consecutive 
, : ar it did not have to add to the 987 
the greatest wheat surplus In million bushel capacity which it al- 
There is about $3 billion 


pricing we now have 


story possessed. At the same time 
ownership of nearly 1 _ billion 
afforded formidable 
trade. There 
producers 


ready 
ip in wheat surpluses, but the the 
from this year’s loan 


Export 


ipsurge bushel storage 
competition to private 


flour are’ js no great 


es must still be added 
idies on wheat and 
the taxpayer hundreds of 


per yeal 


surprise that 
themselves were not more vocal. By 
Storage the token, we can understand 


sain 


alone amount tO why people in the business were con 
and for all of ow tent to see the storage 
about to new heights. A 


or the day 


space increase 


combined they cost ood many of them 


Ve hoy , 
every hour were building up a vested interest in 


the perpetuation of a bad system 


ind were refor not inclined to 


Now, it is perfectly fair to ask, 
“Why 
thing 
all, the ase in the 


concerned because last summer he ' ' “d thi 


fight an which they knew 


somebody do some th let 
: e long 1 ould detrin 


doesn't tal 
enta 
about this mess?” First of 


farmer is not too much 


yeat 
had record-breaking and shall carry 
thus far there has been sufficient over 1 han ‘illion bushels of 
storage space to put 
the enormous accumulations which \é . ould he hout 
have taken place. Producers were | than the 
in most cases permitted to protect rr th normal 
themselves against falling prices 
by applying for the loan, and thus, 
they did pretty well on that score. 
There have been huge increases in capacity. Any 
both commercial and farm storage rme rson must realize that 
during 1958, and it is assumed that oO oO Ss sort cannot lon 
600 million bushels of new 
mercial space was made available 
during the calendar year. Besides 
this, ‘under the USDA farm loan Remember Mistakes 

storage program 10,000 farmers re- oO have a change in the 
ceived loans which increased their ricultural pro 
storage by more than 57 
bushels by the end of October. 


crops, 


under cover us ommodities / into the 


needs next 
substantia 
compat! ible increase 


well 


com ndur me point we are bound 


reach the atur i level 


million ran ul must not repeat 
takes of the past. Heretofore, we 


e tmed to serve all of agnecult 


ure 





Soft Red Winter Wheat Supplies 


Present... and Future 


By Clifford G. Pulvermacher 


WANT to place particular em 
phasis on the policy which the 
U.S. Department griculture has 


been following wi ‘spect to the 


quantities of soft red winter wheat 


and soft white wheat which are mace 
available for export under the Agri 
cultural Trade Development and As 
sistance Act, popularly 
is Public Law 480 

As you may 
of agriculture must make available 
for export under Public Law 480 any 
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reas ynably be « xpec ted to be in 
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know, the secretary 


commodity 


n the quantity by which total 
that exceed 
{ f 


the supplies necessary to satisfy do 


plus 
supplies of commodity 
mestic requirements, anticipated ex- 

y 


ports for dollars and adequate cart 


has been suggested that USDA 
i control 


only the total 
of wheat exported under PL 480 and 


quantity 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Pulver- 
macher is assistant to the deputy ad- 
ministrator of price support of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of 
the U.S. Department of 
He presented this report at the win- 
ter meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. at Louisville, 
Ky., Jan. 22-23. 
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National Soft Wheat Millers Association 


EETING IN LOUISVILLE, KY., some of 
M them hampered in their journeyings by 
snow and sleeting rain, members of the National 
Soft Wheat Miliers Assn. were well repaid for 
their trouble. The program, organized with pre- 
cision—this is journalese to indicate it started on 
time and finished on time which so many trade 
meetings fail to do—ran the gamut of the milling 
business. Credit for this must go to association 
president R. J. Sutherland, D. B. Sutherland & 
Sons, Bloomfield, Ky., and secretary Rondal M. 
Huffman. 


It would be a reportorial dereliction if we 
failed to record for history the fact that shortly 
before the proceedings got under way, it was 
found necessary to eject:an uninvited guest. Cling- 
ing to a drape was a somnolent bat and a hotel 
steward was called to deal with him in summary 
fashion. ‘From which miller’s belfrey he had 
escaped was not immediately known. 


The material presented to the soft wheat mill- 
ers was of paramount importance, not only to 
them, but to the trade in general. Two of the 
talks are presented in full beginning on page 5 
The thoughts expressed by Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president, Uhlmann Grain Co., concern the whole 
ot the grain and flour milling trades and we urge 
every reader to give them some portion of his 
time. On the same page, there is an exposition on 
soft wheat supplies. It indicates that the govern- 
ment is looking at the wheat surplus situation by 
class and not just as a commodity in general 
There are segments of soft wheat which are by 
no means in surplus and this fact colors the think- 
ing of the millers. Perforce, it has to color their 
thinking. The report by Clifford G. Pulvermacher 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is worthy 
of careful analysis 


A miller remarked that Mr. Pulvermacher's 
talk was strangely unlike that of the run-of-the- 
mill government official as it was so understand- 
able and not circumvented with double talk. Per- 
haps this commentator was being a little unfair 
to the many fine officials peopling the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture but the top brass there 
should be made aware of the fact that in Mr 
Pulvermacher they have a fine ambassador. His 
talk and his delivery were excellent and he made 


many friends for the department at the Louisville 
meeting. 

More space than is available this week will 
have to be given to a meeting which augered well 
for all trade meetings this year. Mr. Huffman set 
a very high standard and in this he was aided by 
two officials of the Millers National Federation 
organization—-Casper L. Mast, Jr., federation vice 
president, and Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute. Seemingly, 
this issue is skipping lightly over their contribu- 
tions—but this will not be true next week 

Mr. Mast, in his first major presentation on 
trade affairs, gave a masterly review of the cur- 
rent situation, proving beyond all doubt that he 
is a worthy successor—not a replacement, as D 
H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., and federation 
president, pointed out, for replacement is impos- 
sible—to Herman Steen and the late Herman 
Fakler. Space has already been reserved in next 
week's issue for Mr. Mast’s review 

Finally, we feel constrained to mention an- 
other facet of the soft wheat millers’ affair. How 
often do we have to sit through the wearisome 
introductory welcomes from civic officials—and 
how often the mayor himself cannot attend and 
has to send the sewage disposal officer. And how 
pleasurable it was to listen to an official who 
voices his welcome and really means it. Mayor 
Bruce _ Hoblitzell, sparklingly introduced by 
Frank Rankin, Gold Proof Elevator Co., 
ville, set the keynote for the meeting. And he 
thrilled his audience by his recognition of Mal- 
colm W. Fuhrer, Jr., an honorary member of the 
association and a major contributor to the wel- 
fare of the soft wheat milling industry. Presenta- 
tion of the key to the city of Louisville was a 
well deserved honor 


Louis- 


* * * 


QUOTE—The food industry is making stead- 
ily greater contributions to the economy and to 
general business recovery. We expect an increase 
of 7% in the food industry’s expenditure for 
plant and equipment in 1959 compared with 1958. 
This is in contrast to forecasts of an average 
decline for total manufacturing of about 3%.— 
Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. 


The International Wheat Agreement 


HERE WILL BE PLENTY of talk flowing 
T in Geneva, Switzerland, this week. Pundits, 
many of whom have never sold a bushel of wheat 
in their lives because they are government of- 
ficials, will be talking about a new International 
Vheat Agreement. Regrettably, many of them do 
not know what they are talking about. Fortu- 
nately, some of them do 

The current agreement expires July 31. It calls 
for a ceiling of $2 and a floor of $1.50 

Hopes expressed around the world that Britain 
will participate in the new agreement will be 
somewhat deflated by the views of the British 
millers and their government appearing on page 
7 of this issue 

It is our feeling that delegates from six ex- 
porting nations and 42 importing countries have 
not paid enough attention to the views expressed 
by Britain's George Bishop urging that any new 


IWA include a link with surplus disposal opera- 
tions and some mechanism to make certain wheat 
prices move freely within the price ranges 

Though the agreement has its critics, with 
well-founded views, the picture is not all black 
It can help to assure substantial international 
trade in wheat at reasonably stable prices at a 
reasonable level for the benefit of both exporting 
and importing countries 

In the International Wheat Council, so effec- 
tively administrated by F. Sheed Anderson, the 
world wheat trade has a valuable piece of machin- 
ery. With Mr. Bishop, we consider that it is not 
being properly used. The council can be used to 
insure that the regular channels of trade are not 
unduly disturbed by the necessary disposal pro- 
grams. There are many hungry people in the 
world and international cooperation is a must if 
the God-given resources are to be properly used 
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H. B. Juneau 


Product Development, 
Research Division 


Formed by Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS—Formation of a 
new operating division devoted to re- 
search and product development has 
been announced by Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Herbert B. Juneau, vice president 
formerly in charge of administrative 
services, has been named head of the 
new organization. He is succeeded in 
the services department by John C. 
Savage, vice president. Gerald A 
Joines is company personnel director 
replacing Mr. Savage 

The division increases to five Car- 
gill’s major operating units. Other or- 
ganizations have responsibility for: 
Handling, storing and merchandising 
of grains; manufacture and sale of 
prepared animal feeds (Nutrena Mills 
Inc.)}; processing and sale of vege- 
table oils; and rail-truck-barge trans- 
portation of grains and other com- 
modities (Cargo Carriers, Inc.) 

Cargill MacMillan, president, said 
the new division's activities will in- 
clude production and national distri- 
bution of agriculturally-derived prod- 
ucts—some for industrial use and 
some directed to the consumer level 

that do not fit readily within exist- 
ing divisions. It will also be charged 
with research aimed at “logically re- 
lated’”” new product development and 
with survey and analyses of market- 
ing potentials in both industrial and 
consumer fields 

Initial components of the division 
include: 

@ Central research to continue un- 
der direction of Dr. A. Richard Bald- 
win, engaging in work for all divi- 
sions at Cargill’s recently completed 
research building near Wayzata, 
Minn., and its near-complete 840-acre 
research farm near Elk River, Minn.; 
investigation of grain storage prob- 
lems at a centrally located experi- 
mental elevator and direction of ge- 
netic studies in hybrid corn and hy- 
brid sorghums at three midwest 
breeding stations and more than 
1,300 test plots from the Canadian 
border to Florida 

@ A consumer-product department 
concentrating at the outset on dog 
food manufacture at Cargill's Kansas 
City, Kansas, plant, and on sale 
mainly through grocery outlets—of 
canned and various dried forms of 
dog foods. The unit will be headed 
by Ralph B. Hollingsworth 

@ A consumer-product department 
operating in specialized merchandis- 
ing areas and headed by Donald B 
Butler 
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Vice President 
Of Quaker Oats 
In Canada Named 


TORONTO—John M. Appleton has 
been appointed a vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., according to an announce- 
ment by J. G. Wharry, president 

Mr. Appleton is president of the 
Greenmelk Co., Ltd Wallaceburg 
Ont., a subsidiary of Quaker Oats 
He will continue in this position until 
he assumes his new duties 

A graduate of Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Mr. Appleton re- 
ceived a master’s degree the 
University of Wales in 1937 be- 
gan his business career with 
Packers in 1937 and joined Green- 
melk as manager in 1938. He 
named vice president of Greenmelk 
in 1944 and president in 1952 


from 
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Canada 
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British Millers 
Score Wheat Pact 


LONDON 
British flour 


Representatives of the 
milling industry have 
told the U.K. government that the re- 
entry of Great Britain into the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement would 
ultimately result in an increase in 
the consumer cost of flour and bread 
This, the millers say, is one of the 
main reasons for their continued op- 
position to the agreement 

Negotiations are starting in 

Switzerland, for the formulation 

of a new agreement. Britain is not 
a member of the present pact, but of 
ficials will attend the conference 
observers 

However, any partici- 
pate in a new IWA will depend upon 
the pattern which may emerge at 
Geneva. Three years ago the British 
authorities expressed the view that 
the agreement, as drafted at that 
time, was making no effective contri- 
bution to the solution of international 
wheat problems. Recently, they re- 
affirmed their stand and there 
would be no question of the U.K. par 
ticipating in a reement which 
remained substantially unaltered from 
the present pattern 

The flour millers say they are 
that in practice the 
has completely 
stated objectives 


Gene 


as 


decision to 


said 


new at 


sat 


present 
failed to 


isfied 
agreement 
achieve its 
The industry has told the govern 
ment that it can no new 
form of agreement with a price range 
which ultimately would 
enable the exporting nations to 
dispense with price competition to 
some extent and to hold the price of 
wheat higher than is fair in the light 
of the world stock position and the 
normal play of supply and demand 
With Britain the largest 
wheat the millers that 
iny such situation must adversely af- 
fect both the nation’s and 
the consumers’ 
In voicing their views millers 
have that they no 
sire to see a catastrophic fall in world 
hardship 
They 
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American Corn Millers Federation 


Names Officials, Honors Retiring Prexy 
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right, retiring president of the 


American Corn Millers Federation, receives congratulations from Robert C. 
Miner, federation board chairman, after he had been presented with a plaque 
honoring his services to the corn milling industry. 
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SPOKESMAN — Thomas B. Wright, 
executive secretary of the corn mill- 
ers federation, addresses the members 
during the annual meeting. Mr. 
Wright is a former mayor of Mans- 
field, Ohio 
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Robert C. Miner, chairman, Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; W. Bohon, 
the woker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; H 
Rex Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., Gastonia, N.C.; 
George Forney, Alberts Milling Co., Los An- 
eles, Cal.; James A. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. & 
oo" Huntington, W.Va.; Howard Lawhoff, Lau- 
hoff Grain Co., Danville, t.; E. Walter Mor- 
rison, the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; 
T. A. Newton, Humphreys Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. E. Pattillo, Tallapoosa Milling Co., 
East Tallossee, Alo.; J. R. Short, . 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.; 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; 

Webb, Dixie Lily Milling Co., Tampa, 
Cohen T. Williams, Martha White Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Wm. H. Williams, Jr., Kellogg 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; ond Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 
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NEW PRESIDENT — Newly 
leader of the American Corn 
Federation is Fred L. King, 
Cereals Co., Geneva, N.Y. 
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 peorese flour prices and ample 
backlogs on which to draw tend- 
ed to discourage buying the 
country in the seven-day period end- 
result, the level of 
activity in the major markets sub- 
sided almost to the low point experi- 
enced over the year-end holidays 
With the millfeed 
losing stability, mill 
for their part, were not 
talk bakery flour sales 
to cover millfeed 
held at the previous 
throughout the Southwest and 
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fact 
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Production at the mills continued 
fairly brisk rate, and shipping 
directions continued to 


at a 
come at a 
fairly good pace 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
amounted to 44% of five-day 
capacity, with a fair portion 
of the total accounted for by export 
flour In both the Southwest and 
the central 
were 


week 
milling 


sales 
states-southeast, sales 
capacity 

the U.S. for 
amounted to 108° of five 
day milling compared with 
111° the week and 106% 
for the comparable week of last year 


barely 20 of 


Production by mills of 
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previous 
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Bakery Flour Backlogs Ample, 


New Sales Light; Buyers Draw 
Steadily on Old Contracts 








of last year: amounted to 120% of 
five-day capacity. 

Buyers of family flour continued to 
order supplies of both private label 
and nationally advertised brands at 
a reasonably good rate, indicating 
that January will wind up a fairly 
good month for sales of both types. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 117% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 104% the previous week and al- 
so 104% for the comparable week of 
last year. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 
112% of capacity, compared with 
103% the previous week and 110% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 113% of 
pacity, compared with 103% the pre- 
vious week and 108% a year ago 

Quotations Jan. 23, 100 Ib. cottons, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.56@ 
5.66, spring short patent $5.6645.76, 
spring high gluten $5,966.06, first 
clear $5.43@5.68, whole wheat $5.56 
a 5.66; family flour, unadvertised 
brands $5.40@5.48, nationally adver- 
tised brands $7 


Southwest 

Kansas City: The flour sales pic- 
ture for hard winter wheat mills con- 
tinued to be virtually lifeless last 
week. Bakers will not need flour for 
several months, and family flour buy- 
ers did not demonstrate anything re- 
sembling a lively interest. Other ac 
tivity, too, was limited 

Sales averaged 20° of capacity, 
the figure as in the previous 
week, compared with 89% a year ago 
Last volume was nearly 
third and government 
ness 

Since 
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May 
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through 


the 


ly covered and a 


there is practically no in- 
quiry or interest in flour purchases 
tegular p.d.s. buyers are about all 
that keep the sales sheet from being 
a complete blank. Shipping directions 
are holding up fairly well. Bakers 
ire not speeding up their shipments, 
but neither are they holding them 
back, so that a good pace is possible 
Prices are unchanged. 

There has been little activity in 
the family trade. Although some job- 
bers and wholesalers are not covered 
far into the future, purchasing in- 
stead a few weeks’ supply at a time, 


beyond, 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











not amount to much vol- 
ume. Prices have been steady. Ship- 
ping directions seem to be coming in 
a trifle slower than prior to Jan. 1] 


this does 


prices have also been hold- 
ing quite steady, with no great buy- 
ing interest nor any great selling 
surge buying for the United 
Arab Republic is expected in the near 
future 
Quotations 
tons, Kansas 
wheat bakery 


Clears 


some 


23, carlots, cot- 
City: Hard winter 
short patent $5.10@ 
5.20, standard 95% $5@5.10, straight 
$4.95@5; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $6.05 7, the higher price be- 
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Semolina Sales Slow: 


Barely Adequate for 


pan and semolina prices 
were steady throughout the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 26. New 
semolina were slow, while 
shipping directions were fair to good 
but not at the level expected for this 
time of 

Receipts at Minneapolis for the 
week included approximately 246 cars 
of durum, barely enough to meet pro- 
duction needs which hovered between 
five and six days for the week. The 
single day of Jan. 26 brought in only 
60 cars of durum, the first Monday 
since start of the new year to drop 
below 100 cars, indicating that prices 
may be adjusted upward to bring out 
more durum from country points. Al- 
though the market price of durum 
iverages S8¢ above loan value, 
mill representatives believe it 
may require another raise 
offerings 


sales of 


year 


gross 
some 


hoost to 


Durum Offerings 
Production Needs 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 125% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 114 

week earlier and 118° i year ago 
Prices on durum wheat delivered at 


Minneapolis Jan. 25 were as follows 


Choice No or better 
Choice No 
Choice No 
Medium No 
Medium No. 2 
Medium No. 3 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


reporting to 
based on 


37@2.38 
36@2.37 
34@2.36 


amber 
amber or better 
or better 
durum or better 31 @2.36 
or better 30@2.35 
or better 28@2.33 


amber 


durum 


Gurum 


Durum products output of mills 
The Northwestern Miller sacks 


five day week 


5-day wk 
a 

pacity 

162,500 20 

162,500 185.175 

156,500 183,840 
Crop year 
production 
5,432,297 
§,002,54) 


Jan 8-25 
Previous week 
Year ago 
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Millfeeds Decline 
As Buyers Display 
Lack of Interest 


preter demand across the 
country was extremely slow in 
the seven-day period ending Jan. 26 
and prices tumbled sharply. Quota- 
tions were a full $5 ton below the 
previous week at some places in the 
Southwest where bad weather block- 
ed roads and cut off mill door buying 
As the period closed, buyers of wheat 
millfeeds appeared to be amply sup- 
plied, and surplus were 
cumulating at some centers 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53,846 tons of millfeed week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,722 tons 
in the previous week and 51,782 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


stocks 


major 


ac- 
75% of 


last 


ago 
Slow business and 
weaker prices took the local 
millfeed market last week, due main- 
ly to a sharp contraction of the for- 
mula feed business. As in other parts 
of the country, mills’ backlogs of or- 
have been filled and buyers’ 
warehouses generally are filled. There 
was a faint revival of buving interest 
locally midway through last week, 
but it failed to gain more than a 
slight amount of impetus and was 
followed by more sluggishness 
Quotations Jan. 23: Bran $42.50@ 
5.50 (off $1.50 to $350): standard 
midds. $42.50@4450 (off $1.50 to 
$2.50): red dog $47.50@50 (off 50¢) 
Kansas City: A slowdown in de- 
mand brought considerable weakness 
to millfeeds. Stormy weather tended 
to reduce truck demand both at feed 
stores and flour mills, which took the 
edge off the market. Prices dropped 
$5 on bulk middlings, $2 on sacked 
bran and $1.75 on shorts 
Some reselling of bulk middlings was 
indicated, and there seemed to be an 
ample supply of all millfeeds avail- 
ible this week. Quotations Jan 
26. carlots, Kansas City: Bran $41.50 
1225, shorts $42.50 43.35 
bran $374 37.75, middlings 
38.50, shorts $38.25@ 39, bulk 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings sufficient 
Bran declined $1 and shorts 50¢. Quo- 
: Kansas City 


Jan. 23 
$42.75 @ 43.25 $43.754 


Minneapolis: 
over 


ders 


sacked 


early 


sacked 
$37.75 4 


tations basis 
Bran 
14.25 

Salina: 
bran 
changed 
with 


shorts 


Demand was good, with 
ton lower and un- 
Supplies were about in line 
requirements. Quotations 
Kansas City Bran 
gray shorts $44.50@ 45 

Hutchinson: Millfeed 
erately demand 
of the output taken at 
by the mixed car trade 
eff 50¢ to $1 compared with a week 
earlier, but 
Quotations Jan. 23, Kansas City 
sis: Bran $42.50@ 43.25, 
$43.50 @ 44.25 

Oklahoma 
and shorts excellent the 
part of the The latter 
part was characterized by waning de- 
for and fair demand for 
Prices closed $1 lower on bran 


50¢ shorts 
trade 
Jan. 23, basis 
$43.50 @ 44 
mod 
bulk 
ind 
were 


was In 
with the 
mill doors 
Prices 


OK rd 


shorts showed strength 
ba- 
gray shorts 


City: Demand for both 


bran was 
early week 
mand bran 
shorts 
lower on shorts. Quotations 
straight cars: Bran $45.254 
millrun $45.75@ 46.75 
MILLFEED, 


and 50¢ 
Jan. 23 


16.25 shorts 
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Renewed Interest in Exports 
Strengthens Wheat Futures 


REVIVAL of export workings 
and the possibility that the 

amount of wheat to be placed under 
the price support program during 
January may bring about increased 
tightness of free market supplies 
worked together to send futures sig- 
nificantly upward in the seven-day 
period ending Jan. 26 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Jan. 26 were: Chicago March 
$1.983%%, @ 2, May $1.95@1.95%, July 
$1.83 @%, September $1.85%, De- 
cember $1.895%; Kansas City—-March 
$1.91%, May $1.88'2, July $1.79; 
Minneapolis May $2.08, July 
$2.02%, September $1.98% 

The most active interest in 
for export since the beginning 
new year helped to send the 
March futures at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City l¢ to almost 2¢ higher for 
the week, while contracts represent- 
ing distant months and the 1958 crop 
also made gains, although more mod- 
erate ones 

Israel lifted 750,000 bu. hard wheat 
midway through the period; Pakistan 
took 250,000 bu. Gulf hard and gave 
indications of interest in 
taining approximately another 
lion bushels of hard winters and 
West Coast hard wheat. Offers on 
30,000 tons of hard winter wheat 
were reportedly made to Greece, and 
West Germany was expected to con- 
summate a purchase within a 
days 

Some bullishness was imparted to 
futures from widespread reports that 
wheat is being placed under govern- 
ment loan at a somewhat more rapid 
pace this month. This tended to 
strengthen the whole price structure 
on the theory that such activity, if 
proved, will remove sufficient wheat 
from the free market supply to bring 
about artificial tightness in supplies 
for the remaining months of the cur- 
rent crop year 

It is estimated 
authorities that 
ings may exceed 
which figure, if established, could 
push total wheat placed under loan 
from the 1958 crop close to 600,000,- 
000 bu. The general thinking has been 
that a wheat loan tie-up of 500,000.- 
000 bu. to 600,000,000 bu. could tight- 
en the supply situation sufficiently to 
strengthen prices 

High Proteins Weaken 

The cash 

apolis last week 


wheat 
of the 
basic 


soon ob- 


mil- 


few 


by some market 
January impound- 
100 million bu 


market at Minne- 
was marked by a 
weakness in the higher protein 
brackets from 15° on up. Premiums 
were unchanged for the period, but 
at the end Jan. 26, wheat of 16% 
protein was quoted off 1¢ and 17 


wheat 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 26 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures § an- 
nounced at all ports Jan. 19. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 10',¢ (lle); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 10¢ (1l¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 1l0¢ 
(10¢). 





down 2¢, bringing 
line with demand 
teceipts at Minneapolis for 
week ending Jan. 23 amounted 
1,590 cars. Receipts at the start 
the period Jan. 19 amounted 617 
but the daily total dropped each 
successive day until arrivals for Jan 
23 amounted to only 194 There 
was a pick up in arrivals Jan. 26, 
with 461 of spring wheat at 
Minneapolis 

New flour business was off sharply 
and buyers, early in the period, found 
offerings adequate to their 
needs 

Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week 14.06 
pared with 14.19% in the comparable 
week of last year. On Jan. 23, Min 
neapolis May wheat closed at $2.07's 
up almost 2¢ from the week 
No. 1 dark northern spring o1 
northern spring wheat through 11% 
protein traded at 1¢ under the Min 
neapolis May price; 12 protein 0 
l¢ 13% protein 5a 6¢ ove 
14 protein 10@11¢ over; 15 
tein 14@15¢ over; 16 protein 
23¢ over, and 17 protein 

the Minneapolis May 

Although wheat 
changed were 
conscious and demand 
(See on page 8.) 

The approximate range of « 
wheat at Minn Jar 
own in the accompanying t: 


ith pr 


was 
in 


prices more 


the 


cars 
cars 


cars in 


meet 


was com 


before 


No. 1 


over; 


30 
over 
closed 


durum 
buyers 


un 
more quality 
was narrowel 
tables 
ish 
prices IPOlls ¥ 
is s 
together w 


miums and discou! 


factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 


Spring, 58 Ib 


Norther 


ry 
Protein 
Proteir 
Prote 2 2@ 
Proteir 2@2.18 
Proteir 2 2 22 
Proteir 2.29" 30 
Proteir 2 2@2.38 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One for No 
One cent n h pound ur 


ent premium heavy 


Jer 58 ¢ 
DNS or 
protein $2.06 
tein $2.16 
$2.28 


NS 


Hard Wheat Strong 
Considerable strength in ordinary 
wheat feature of the 
City market the past week 
brought primarily 
industry buyers seeking 
of wheat traded with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for pr 
grain. CCC will take 
wheat and will exchange 
interiol the interior 
However, at interior m 


Kansas 

This was 
by millin 
replacement 


was the 


about 


tein quathty 
only orcnary 
wheat at 
points at price 
level irkets 
in Kansas, values of ordinary wheat 
le 7¢ to 8¢ higher than 
the same class of wheat in Kansas 
City, which to the 
Kansas City market 

Scarcity of ordinary 
on the market 
mand for warehouse 
there is quite an interest from mill 
ers in such purchases. However, the 
volume of actual transactions has 
been light demand is principally 
for No. 1 wheat 

Fair purchases in the country were 
reported by buyers over the 
week end but, as a whole, Janu 
ary has not produced any notable ir 
farmer selling of 
Kansas City last week 
compared with 987 in 
previous week and 470 a year 
Much of this grain applies on 
contracts, and very little appears for 


are rel itively 


boister 


also tends 
cash wheat 
led to 


receipts 


open has 


as 


some 
past 
crease in wheat 
Receipts at 
were 765 cars 
the 


ago 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


ay 


week 
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ereas 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


(cwr.) 


by mills reporting currently to The 
city and to the total! estimated output 


North 


ofe 


21-28 
1957 
756,063 
1.511.729 
579,368 
560,302 
322,832 


Ja 22-29 
1956 
653,747 

1,309,005 
480,60! 
502,96! 
310,940 


)294 3.257.254 


ss 75 


ar flour production 


July | to 
Jan. 26 
1958 


BUFFALO 

jay week Flour 
output 
542.795 
603 566 
623,803 
579,368 


spacity 
493 500 
493 500 
187,500 
475 000 
ge 


rage 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Ohi Michigar W isc 


a, Te 
Missour 

Flour 

output 
550,648 
625,558 
564 035 
560,302 


onsin 
nessee 


PACIFIC COAST 
s| Mills the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-d Flour % a 

output tivity 
449 215 96 
464 500 499 107 107 
323,000 307,298 95 
215,000 183,444 85 


ny week 
apacity 


466.5 
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wheat selling Jan. 26 at 
12.3. ) s delivered Tex 
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MNF Chicago Visitor. Visiting the Chicago offices of the 
Millers National Federation was Dr. Betty J. Sullivan, vice president and 
director of research of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


At Washington Offiee. Attending to business at the Wash- 
ington office of the Millers National Federation was C. L. Mast, Jr., MNF 


vice president, Chicago. 


Commission Member. Appointed to the Washington 
wheat commission by action of the commission board was James E. Butler 
of Spokane. The appointment of Mr. Butler, who succeeds Walter Mikkelsen, 
was announced by Verne J. Barbre, Ephrata, chairman of the board. Mr. 
futler’s term is through Dec. 31, 1959. The appointment brings the wheat 
commission back to full strength. Mr. Mikkelsen resigned last November 
after an employment promotion that will require moving to Portland. Both 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Mikkelsen are associated with Centennial Mills, Inc. Mr 
3utler, who has been active in northwest milling circles for many years, is 
currently superintendent of Centennial’s Spokane plant. 


Officers Named. Oficers of the Grain Clearing Co. of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade were elected recently. George A. Kublin, Continental 
Grain Co., was named president; John Dunn, Norris Cattle Co., first vice 
president; J. J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., second vice president; 
J. H. Rockwell, Cargill, Inc., secretary-treasurer. R. D. Cline was reappointed 


manager 


President. Promoted from president to president of Quake 
Pan-American, Inc., New York, was Anthony J. Domino, the firm has 
announced. Mr. Domino was manager of the company’s manufacturing sub- 
sidiary at Cali, Colombia, before he became vice president in 1945. He will 
be succeeded as vice president by Michael F. Hore, manager of product de- 


vice 


Oats 


velopment 


K. C. Club Eleets. Elected president of the Kansas City Grain 
Club, organization of the Kansas City Board of Trade, was A. L. 
Handley, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. He succeeds A. N. Fugett of International 
Milling Co. E. J. Egan, the Pillsbury Co., was elected vice president and 
G. R. Bicknell, Farmers Union Jobbing Assn., secretary-treasurer. To the 
post of honorary chairman of the board the group elected T. A, O’Sullivan, 
Wolcott & long-time member of the exchange 


social 


Lincoln, Inc., 


Directors Appointed. Appointed directors of Henry Simon 
(Holdings), Ltd., were G. H. Sugden, C. H. Wooll, E. G. Liebert and J. R. 
Rowlands. C. G. Ahiquist and C, W. Jones were appointed directors of Henry 
Simon, Ltd. F. B. M. Austin has been appointed managing director of Henry 
(Australia), March 1, to succeed K. R. Brocklehurst, 


who will remain chairman of the company 


Simon Ltd., effective 


Making Calls. Making calls in the southeastern and southern 
states was Donald Russell, sales manager of the William Kelly Milling Co 


at Hutchinson, Kansas 


Trip to Franee. Leaving with his French bride for a 


several months in France was George Bidwell, Hutchinson, Kansas, 


Stay of 
grain 


broke 


He expects to return before harvest time 


Appointment. It has been announced by Dude 
Meenach, president of American Foods, Inc., of the appoint- 
ment of Tom Land to vice president in charge of sales. Mr 
Foods was that of 
Land was previously employed 
Brands, Inc is representative and 
Was associated 


Land's former position with American 


sales manager. Mr 


by Standard 


general 
sales 
prior to coming to American Foods 
Puffin 
new 
both 


home of 


sales position. Mr 
handling of all 


located at American 


with the Biscuit Co. in a 
include’ the 


will be 


duties will 
plants He 


Land's 
sales in 


Foods’ 


ei Mt we 


Tom Land 


ice in Dallas 


Transfer. Tie Pillsbury & announced the transfer of Donovan 
Christopherson from its accounting department at Minneapolis to the position 
of materials section head of the accounting department at its Hamilton, Ohio. 
plant. Pillsbury that David Davis has joined the Hamilton 
in the manufacturing department 


has 


also announced 


plant as a foreman 
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Philippines’ Government Restricts 


‘Alien’ Traders; Hits Canadian Flour 


MANILA—The Congress of the 
Philippines has acted to restrict 
the activities of “alien” importers 
in favor of native and American 
firms. The Central Bank has issued 
a directive drastically reducing im- 
mediately, and later eliminating, 
foreign exchange quotas for the 
alien traders. 


The order makes it clear that only 
qualified Filipino and American firms 
will be allowed to import decontrolled 
items, among which is flour. Import- 
ers who are USS. citizens have en- 
joyed parity rights with Filipinos for 
a number of years. 

On the alien side are many British, 
Chinese, Swiss and Spanish firms 
Hard hit will be a number of Canadi- 
an flour exporters who, for many 
years, have been dealing with Chi- 
nese importers who have _ hitherto 
taken about 75% of the retail and 
baking business in the islands. Unless 








Hans J. Koch 


MIAG Names SW 


District Engineer 


MINNEAPOLIS Hans J. Koch 
has been appointed Southwest dis 
trict engineer for MIAG Northamer- 
ica, Inc., milling machinery firm with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. M1 
Koch will make his headquarters at 
Wichita, Kansas, from where he will 
serve the milling industry in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado 
southern Illinois and 
tucky and Tennessee 

Mr. Koch is a graduate of the engi 
neering course of the German School 
of Milling. He joined MIAG Germany 
in 1951 and was transferred to 
MIAG Northamerica in Minneapolis 
in 1956 


K insas 
Missouri 


western Ken 


BREAO iS THE STAFF 


Annual Meeting Slated 


PORTLAND The annual Pacific 
Northwest Grain and Grain Products 
Assn. meeting is scheduled for Jan 
29 at 10 a.m. in the association of! 
103 Lewis Building 


Ct 
Portland. The 
purpose of the session is to elect four 
directors for two-year terms expirins 
in January, 1961. In addition to 

tion of directors, there 
entation of reports of 
ciation activities 


will 


those exporters have native or Amer- 
ican agents, they stand to lose busi- 
teportediy, there are only a 
few substantial Filipino firms in a 
position to handle imports of flour, 
and it is expected that there will be 
an active campaign to find new im- 
porting connections qualified to act 
under the new regulations 

The value of Canadian 
ness is estimated at $15 
year 

Foreign exchange quotas of alien 
importers for the first quarter of 
1959 will be cut 50° of the quotas 
allotted in the final quarter of 1958 
The authorities then plan to reduce 
aliens’ quotas for the second and third 
quarters of this year to 25% of their 
respective quotas for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1958 and in the quarter 

1959 no quotas will be allotted at 
all 

he Filipino program to turn over 
as much trade as possible to native 
firms, at the expense of aliens, is 
proving successful, observers say 
Aliens, mostly Chinese, contro] about 
70° of the over-all business. Con- 
trols imposed by the Central Bank 
for the granting or withholding of ap- 
provals for import applications are 
very effective and the officials 
not compelled to give reasons for 
turning down applications and there 
ullable to an ag 


ness 


flour busi- 
million a 


last 


are 


is no redress a\ 
grieved applicant 

It is expected that several Filipin s 
will now move to form import agen- 
cies to take up the slack 


S THE STAFF e 


C. G. Link Resigns 
From CSS Post 


KANSAS CITY—C 
leaving the Kansas City office of the 
Commodity Stabilization 
become general manager of the Mc 
Pherson (Kansas) Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co., Inc., a firm with a 2.5 
bushel 


there. His 
resignation will become effective Jan 
31 


Mr. Link is 


Gordon Link is 


Service to 


new 


million elevator 


presently serving as 
chief of the CSS Storage Manage- 
ment Division, being responsible for 
the contract approval and subsequent 
examination of approximately 2,300 
grain Colorado, Kan- 
is, Missouri and Wyom- 


warehouses in 
Nebraska 
in 

Mr. Link entered government serv- 
ice in 1933, being associated with the 
Internal Revenue Service until 1938 
when he transferred to the 
agriculture department. On May 27 
1958, Mr. Link received the U.S De 
partment of Ag 
Award in recognition of his efforts 
in developing 


riculture’s Superior 


cooperative warehouse 

agreements with state 
Nebr 

in im 


service, reduction of tota 


examination 
governments ol 
and Wyoming 


Kansas 
resulting 
uublic 
ernment effort 
tary 
W lie’ H 


designated as 


and substantial mone- 
Savings 

Vaughan, Jr., has 
acting chief Storage 
Management Division, CSS commod 
ind will assume Mr 
present responsibilities. Mr 


been 


Link Ss 
Vaughar 
Kansas State Agr 

Manhattan 


bachelor of 


itv office 


is a graduate of 


cultural College Kansas 


obtaining his science 


ree in agriculture in 1949 

Vaughan entered government se1 
n June, 1949, and 
examiner 
chief 


CSS com: 


has served as 
supervisor and 
Management 


nodity office 


warehouse 
assistant Storage 


sion 
mn 
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AS OMELET AS 


MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 
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' NOW IT’S 


WONDERWALL 


new name for the “toughness champ” 
multiwall made from Clupak* paper 


Fertilizer, fee 
everything that travels in a multi- 
wall travels safer ina WONDERWALL. 


1, cement, chemicals 


This superiority has been proven 
in the lab and in the field. WONDER- 
WALL bags perform better because 
they're n ougher Clupak 
paper—the paper tl stretches. 
It absorbs impact without failing 
where ordinary kraft paper breaks 


WONDERWALL bags measurably 


reduce breakage. Also, they pack 
faster, handle easier, stack firmly... 
and they don’t cost a penny more 
than old fashioned bags. 

For better efficiency and lower 
costs specify WONDERWALL, the bag 
that’s making ordinary multiwalls 
obsolete. On your next carload, order 
a trial shipment of 5000 and see for 
vourself, 


r extens i. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Changing Pattern of Flour Mill Location 


——By Fred Lukermann—— 
(Second of the Series) 





FLOUR MILL LOCATIONS 


1899 1958 











1899-1958 is a detailed memo- decline continued, but at a_ slower transportation and market the most 
rate, down to the present level of pertinent (i.e. the more differentiat- 
600 operating mills ing) locational forces can be readily 
m . identified. Both the regional and sys- 

Three Periods Recognized tematic types of analysis uphold the 
Three periods based on rate of de- continuity of conditions, forces and 
trends brought out in the first study 
of locational change, 1948-1958. Fon 
the entire period of our present sur- 
vey, and also further back into the 
late nineteenth century, we appear to 
be considering a single integrated 


AUTHOR'S FOREWORD: In the TT map of Flour Mill Locations After a minor resurgence in 1935 this patterns of wheat production, power, 


analysis of the first map of this 
series four basic developmental randum as well as a summary state- 
trends appeared to characterize the ment of the milling industry of the 
changing geographic pattern of the ‘ast half century. The location of 
1948 and every known milling “place” having 
a daily capacity of over 490 cwt 
(250 barrels) during any decade of cline in number of mills can be recog- 
cline of mills and milling loca- “= aes 
‘ F ens the period is shown. The resulting nized over the half century. These 
ions; 2) ana lerate cline 
trons; ( ccelerated dechine  ...or-all_ distribution broadly outlines have been used as the basis for dis- 
) > ” , 
of smaller mills under 500 cwt. the commercial milling areas of the tinguishing and classifying four types 
daily capacity; (3) an increasing present century in that all “mer- of milling locations. The early period 
share of total capacity being held chant" mill sites in the U.S. and Can- of relative stabilitv (1899-1920) is a 
by mills and locations over 5,000 ada are accumulated in the mapped pattern inherited from the nineties 
pattern of the last century. Locations disap- As noted previously, one of the 
orientations of the milling 


milling industry between 
1958: (1) a striking over-all de- 


economic and technological era 


cwt. daily capacity; (4) an expan 
sion of the multi-unit national From the accumulated pattern an pearing during this period we have _ pertinent 

milling corporations to a dominant areal analysis of the raw material, designated as “old” (open triangles) industry is to its raw material supply 
position in all major milling areas. transportation and market orienta- The period of rapid decline (1920- and the location map strongly bears 
The cumulative effect of. these de tion of the industry as a whole be- 1934) separates the “transitory” lo- this out. New England, the Atlantic 
velopments on the locational pat comes quite feasable. In addition, cations (open circles) from the “pet coastal plain, the lower South, the 
however, a distinction has been made sisting’ locations (solid circles). Per- mountain and arid West are all es 
as to the duration of locations. Some sistence is defined as the ability to sentially areas of non-milling and lit- 
le wheat production; « ie other 


tern of the milling industry of 
1959 was one of greater concen 
tration through the elimination of | Sites are “transitory” in nature, some continue operations during a_ period 


t 
idle and ineficient capacity with are “persistent,” some are “old” sites of both “boom and bust” in the 1920's hand, the large milling concentra- 
t 


the consequently beneficial adjust and some are “new.” In order to  and_ 1930's. The new locations 
appearing the wheat “belts Nebraska Kan- 


ions are very Cl I issociated with 


define these terms more exactly a (solid triangles) are those 
map during the period of re- sas, Oklahoma, Texas and eastern 
Colorado are the hard winter wheat 


states. The traditional Southwest 


ment of capacity to production and 
the closer alignment of flour pro profile graph of the number of all on the 
ducing area with market area. In mills by calendar years was con cent and slower decline, but after the 


this, the second article and map of structed in the lower left quartel ol per iod of sharpest decline 
the map Applying this same classification to 
- ? 


the series, we will attempt to ra 
tionalize these developments as In 1899 there were about 9,000 Canada as to the U.S. we have a map ion to this Sane area i general but 
both necessary and _ predictable _ flour mills operating in the U.S. By and a geographic pattern which ac- mn ould be pointed out that these 
consequences of forces and condi World War I this number had grad- cumulate and thereby synthesize ‘ations are slightly iY base,” that 
tions operating not only since ually declined to some 7,000 but rose through regional differences and re- . oft 

World War II but basically from again sharply on the export boom of | gional similarities, the broader loca- = : 

the decades just prior to the be- 1919 to approximately 8,000. Begin- tional conditions operating in the ™&Jol wheat producins 
ginning of the twentieth century ning in 1922, however, a marked and milling industry during the twen The hard spring wheat belt 
continuous decline set in until 1934 tieth century. With a more detailed Northwest and Canadian 
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provinces milling region has the same 


when only 3,900 mills were recorded. comparison of specific locations with pro 


lling region has an obvious orienta- 


center and t d the trans- 


the 





Fred Lukermann and The Northwestern Miller, 
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pronounced characteristics. The ma- 
jor wheat producing core of the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta has a relatively small share 
of the locations mapped, while Mani- 
toba and southeastern Minnesota re- 
peat in general the same off-center 
concentration of locations as noted 
in northeastern Kansas and Texas 


Basic Explanation 


The oft-repeated plea that these 
are historical wheat producing areas 
and that consequently a_ locational 
inertia, based on capital and tech- 
nological considerations, is a partial 
explanation of the “off-base’’ pattern, 
is in many ways a legitimate one 
This hardly serves as the 
causal explanation, however, if the 
continuous decline in number of mills 
during the last 60 years through in- 
efficiency is considered; nor if the 
criginal orientation of the mills with- 
in the wheat area to transport and 
to power sites is taken into account 
The truth is that the drawing power 
of transportation and market forces 


basic, 


is more significant today than in the 
past. Certainly 
always present though relatively not 


these factors were 
so important in locational decisions 


f 


The concentration of milling loca- 
tions in the soft winter wheat areas 
of the East and Midwest shows an 
even orientation toward 
transportation and market than in 
the hard wheat Locations in 
the tri-state area where Oklahoma 
Kansas and Missouri meet are in a 


greate! 


areas 


zone of railroad crossings for routes 
from Kansas City and St Louis 
around the western § side of the 
Ozarks to central Texas and the far- 
ther Southwest. Milling locations in 
the Missouri valley and in the St 
Louis metropolitan area are obvious 
historical orientations toward trans- 
portation foci and trade flow patterns 
which are no longer in line with ma- 
jor population and market distribu- 
tions. 

St Louis led all other locations 
in flour production between 1860 and 
1880 when it was in the heart of the 
wheat producing area and had the 
advantage of river and rail central- 
ity. This was before the rise of the 
hard wheat producing areas on the 
Great Jains and the 
urban-industrial metropoli in the 
Lakes and in the Northeast 
Kansas City stood between St. Louis 
and the plains and captured the hard 
wheat; Nashville, Evansville, Indian- 
apolis Toledo Detroit and Buffalo 
were on the market and transporta- 
tion side of the soft wheat belt and 
siphoned this off. Only with the late 
20th century rise of the industrial 
upper Mississippi Valley have St 
Louis, Beardstown, Alton and Spring- 
field benefited again from their cen- 
tral location 


growth ot 


Great 


Buffalo Rise Explained 

The Chicago-Toledo-Buffalo 
has basic strength in its 
production as has the 
peninsula. Yet neither the 

pattern nor the 
significance of milling in this 
rests fundamentally on that fact. The 
Buffalo since 1900 is 
best explained by its being at the 


axis 
local soft 
wheat lower 
Ontario 

persistent relative 


area 
rapid rise of 


point ol coalescence of the eastward 
market flows of Canadian and north- 
western hard spring wheat and the 
southwestern hard winter 
Buffalo and Port Colborne-Humber- 


stone possess 


wheats 
central 
advantages in the highest 
These apparent in 
lesser amounts as one recedes west 
through 
Davenport-Des 
Lincoln. These 
called corn belt which lie athwart the 


these place’ 
degree 
advantages are 
Detroit-Toledo-Chicago- 
Moines-Omaha and 
locations in the so- 
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frontier zone of spring and winter 
wheat production are in an area of 
non-milling in general, but in the 
particular, they offer instances of the 
transportational advantages of as- 
sembly between source of raw ma- 
terial and market distribution 

The southern limb of soft wheat 
production is quantitatively of little 
significance but does represent evi- 
dence of persistence and_ recent 
growth in milling locations which, at 
first glance, seems quite at variance 
with the national pattern. The Ten- 
nessee Valley, the Carolina Piedmont, 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
and southeastern Pennsylvania are 
all areas of soft wheat production it 
is true, but this would barely suffice 
for even local needs. Only the smaller 
mills are dependent upon the local 
sources. The area as a whole is one of 
wheat and flour deficit which must 
be satisfied by imports from the hard 
wheat regions 

Thus, the larger mills of the Ten- 
nessee Valley today, and in an earlier 
period those of Roanoke-Richmond- 
Norfolk and Baltimore-Philadelphia, 
are linked by transportation advan- 
tages to the surplus wheat source 
areas of the Midwest and Plains 
Since the thirties the relative in- 
crease in urbanization and industrial- 
ization in the South has given some 
advantage to the Tennessee Valley 
over the other locations by insuring 
greater stability than one would nor 
mally expect, given the region's de 
clining wheat production 


Pacific Northwest Pattern 

The general milling pattern of the 
Pacific Northwest is coincident with 
its area of wheat production with but 
few exceptions. However, the excep 
tions seem to be the more persistent 
and the large Three re 
gional groupings emphasize the con 
ditions of exception. The Utah 
Southeastern Idaho spring and win 
ter wheat productive area has points 
of persistence only along the trunk 
rail routes and then primarily at the 


locations 
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The Palouse area of east- island unto itself, has been remark- 
Oregon and ad- ably independent of national eco- 

dominated by soft nomic forces in the past. All loca- 

but has access to tions, save Los Angeles, were in win- 

wheat which is ter wheat producing areas during the 

the Pacific coast for early part of the century. With the 

export. The Spokane urban boom after World War I, how- 

ts transportation and ever, California became a wheat de- 

intages, is the chief bene- ficit area and the relative pattern of 

of these conditions. Puget permanently altered 

ind and the Columbia-Willamette Dependent on external 
market-trans- wheat, location becomes a tug of 
rtation orientations insured of per- war between marketing and trans- 
nce and growth by an expanding portation costs. As in most segments 
as well as overseas market of the American industrial economy 
California, although never quite an market factors tend to be the deter- 


location was 
sources ol 


ssroads area are 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the lorgest four mill on the West Coast meons flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


fer 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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mining criteria in present milling lo- 
cation. California, because of its rel- 
ative isolation from wheat producing 
areas, emphasizes this orientation to 
an even stronger degree. 

alluded to the 
“new,” “‘transi- 
type locations 


Thus far we have 
sub-classes of “old,” 
tory” and “persistent” 
only indirectly in the broad regional 
survey. The question may be posed 
whether these classes can be region- 
alized in themselves with some signi- 
fiance. For example, ‘‘old’’ locations 
(open triangles) show two distinctive 
patterns: (a) the obvious historical 
one that old locations are all east of 
the Great Plains; but more impor- 
tantly, (b) old locations are general- 
ly interspersed among, rather than 
being peripheral to, other locations. 
Old locations are marginal locations 
as to specific site, but not as to gen- 
eral situation or pattern. As milling 
they were “risks” from the 
either being poor sites or 
suited for other economic 


points 
beginning, 
sites better 
activities. 

The “transitory” locations (open 
circles) are ubiquitous. They are the 
locations eliminated in the processes 
of adjusting capacity to production 
which inevitably removes the small- 
er, the older, the more inefficient 
producer in a large scale mechanized 
industry. Pehaps the best illustration 
of this fate of the marginal producer 
is in a comparison of the graph of 
Flour Milling Capacity and Produc- 
tion, 1880-1958 with the graph of 
Number of Mills 

As to the number of mills, we have 
noted almost a continuous decline 
from 9,000 in 1899, to 600 in 1958 
Study of prior to 
L900 number 


material 
the total 


census 


indicates that 
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of mills in the U.S. increased until 
the middle of the 1880's, leveled off 
in the late eighties and nineties, then 
declined just after 1900. Unfortunate- 
ly we do not know the total capacity 
of these mills until some time after 
1900 but we can postulate a general 
rise in annual capacity beyond 1900, 
a relatively stable period until 1923 
and then the consistent decline, as 
shown on the capacity and produc- 
tion graph, down to 1958. (The ex- 
tended capacities for 1951, 1953 and 
1958 are calculations from The 
Northwestern Miller in contradis- 
tinction to the Bureau of Census 
estimates given for the period 1950- 
57.) 

It is the realignment of capacity 
and production between World War I 
and World War II, of that 
gives us our “transitory” locations. 


course, 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


4 bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


As revealed in a comparison of the 
two graphs, the number of mills de- 
clines faster than the fall in capacity, 
thus, the small producer and the 
marginal locations are the earliest 
and the most numerous eliminations. 
The larger mills and locations, on the 
other hand, even though they are in- 
efficient, hold out to the last and 
maintain capacity despite declining 
production. Only the severest depres- 
sion, technological obsolescence or 
fire finally removes them. 

The which indicate 
locations persisting through the years 
of greatest over-all decline outline 
the present major milling regions 
Although a number of these “‘persist- 
ing’ locations have been eliminated 
from the industry since World Wat 
II, these were largely the smaller 
and the more peripheral (although 
“interior’’) locations. The exceptions 
to this generalization, such as Hous- 
ton, Richmond, the southern Illinois 
and the southern Minnesota 
were the idle mills of large capacity 
noted above that persisted far beyond 
their actual economic usefulness. The 
relatively sharp drop in capacity and 
number of mills between 1948 and 
1958 is then a result of the lag in- 
duced by these late eliminations 

The “new” locations (solid tri- 
angles) are interesting in that they 
seem to be established in the face of 
a marked downward trend. However, 
practically all these locations are 
small in capacity and of only local 
significance. It is noteworthy that 
these are predominantly in Carolina 
and Pennsylvania where even smaller 
mills have disappeared, thereby al- 
lowing these “medium” mills oppor- 
tunity for expansion. 


solid circles 


sites, 


The graph of capacity and produc- 
tion, by illustrating the most impor- 
tant single development of the past 
half century—the elimination of ex- 
cess capacity—points up two other 
trends which are implicit in the 
analysis of the map pattern. First, 
that flour production has been of an 
uncommonly stable character for a 
staple product, given the increase in 
the United States population during 


the period surveyed—from 84 million 
in 1900 to more than 175 million in 
1958. Secondly, that the leading flour 
locations have consistently increased 
their share of total production, in line 
with the trend toward fewer mills 
and locations and greater concentra- 
tion of production within the multi- 
unit national milling corporations 

In only 11 years since 1899 has pro- 
duction either dropped below 200 mil- 
lion cwt. or exceeded 240 million cwt 
In fact, except for the war 
booms and the depth of the depres- 
sion, only 1958 has exceeded these 
limits. One can conclude that flour 
milling was a growth industry in nor- 
mal times in but three periods—be- 
fore 1900, in the late twenties, and 
possibly 1958 


post 
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Carter Dewey Named 
To General Mills Post 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Dewey, personnel executive at Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
named to the position of assistant to 


Carter M 


the chairman of the board, G. S. Ken- 
nedy, board chairman, announces 

Mr. Dewey has 
the vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel administration since 1955 and 
general office manager 
since January, 1958. 


been assistant to 


personnel 


He joined the company in 1932 as 
an accountant in General Mills’ Kan- 
sas City office. He became assistant 
chief accountant for the Sperry divi- 
sion and, later, chief accountant and 
divisional comptroller for the chemi- 
cal division. Before being assigned to 
personnel administration, he was, for 
a time, divisional vice president and 
director of operations control for the 
chemical division. 

He received a B. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a master’s de- 
gree in business administration from 
Harvard University. In 1952 he at- 
tended an advanced executive course 
in business administration at Colum- 
bia University. 
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WASHINGTON 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
were on hand to hear Otto Amen, 
Ritzville, Wash., report first hand ob- 
servations of wheat marketing in Far 
East and South Asian countries. Mr 
Amen recently visited the Far East 
member of a wheat team to 


Top officials of 


as a 
India 

“The report of Otto Amen’s re- 
cent trip to the Far East to investi- 
gate wheat marketing projects has 
set the tempo for future cooperative 
programs with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, Dwelley Jones, presi- 
dent of the Washington Association 
of Wheat Growers, announced from 
Washington. 

Working in the nation’s capital to 
expand marketing opportunities for 
Pacific Northwest wheat are Mr 
Jones, Mr. Amen, immediate past 
president of the association, and Ivan 
Packard, executive secretary 

Report Accepted 

Mr. Amen’'s report was well accept- 
ed by USDA officials, Mr. Jones said 
Mr. Amen presented several recom- 
mendations to launch immediate pro- 
grams that will be considered in fur- 
ther meetings 

Clarence Miller, newly appointed 
assistant secretary of agriculture, Dr 
Max Meyers, administrator of FAS, 
George Parks, assistant administra- 
tor, and Raymond Vickery, director 
of grain and feed fivision, were gov- 
ernment officials sitting in on the 
meeting Assisting the delegation 
from Washington is Don Herring, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Idaho State Wheat 
Growers’ Assn., Lewiston; Frank 
Tubbs president Oregon Wheat 
Growers League; Clancy Jean, execu- 
tive vice president, and Dick Baum, 
administrator, Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, all from Pendleton 

Other growers from Nebraska 
Kansas and Colorado were represent- 
ed along with members of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade and Exporters 
Assn 

Association Discussed 

Prior to their arrival in Washing- 
ton, the groups from the Pacific 
Northwest met in Walla Walla, 
Wash., to discuss plans for a Pacific 
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USDA Officials Hear Observations 
Of Wheat Marketing in Far East 


Northwest marketing association in- 
volving the three states 

“It is expected that in the fu- 
ture wheat producer groups will or- 
ganize on a national basis to carry 
out marketing programs for wheat. 
Until this can be accomplished and 
since the Midwest has formed a Great 
Plains marketing association, the Pa- 
cific Northwest must band together 
on marketing efforts,” Mr. Jones 
stated 

Contributions from Midwest wheat 
growers into the Great Plains group 
will total almost a million doliars, 
Mr. Jones said. This represents a 
self-help marketing program working 
in cooperation with FAS to promote 
the sale of U.S. wheat. It is expected, 
Mr. Jones said, that Pacific North- 
west and Midwest growers will work 
toward united marketing efforts be- 
fore adjourning the Washington meet- 
ing 
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Peoria Board of Trade 
Names Officers for ’59 


PEORIA, ILL—New officers for 
the Peoria (Ill.) Board of Trade were 
announced recently following elec- 
tions for the year 1959 

H. H. Dewey, W. W. Dewey & Sons, 
was named president. Other new of- 
ficers are R. T. McIntyre, Cargill, 
Inc., first vice president; Fred Eyrse, 
Corn Products Co., second vice presi- 
dent; Fred Blossom, Central National 
Bank & Trust Co., treasurer, and Ira 
Johnston, secretary 

Directors for the coming year are 
John Bell, Smith Benham, H. H. De- 
Vore, Joseph Horn, Roger Larkin, 
R. F. Mueller, A. R. McClintock, 
W. E. Nagle, K. L. Oltmann and J. R 
Schaber 
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Office Moved 


MINNEAPOLIS —--Sterwin Chemi- 
cals Inc., has changed the location 
of its office in Minneapolis from 533 
Metropolitan Building to 3424 East 
Lake Street. The telephone number 
is PArkway 4-5931. Continuing as 
manager of the office is Lyle Car- 
mony. Sterwin’s headquarters offices 
are in New York 


Stockholders Vote 
To Change Name 
Of Fulton Bag 


ATLANTA, GA 
Bag & 
to change the 
Fulton Cotton 
effectively 
nt and future 
According to C 


president, the <¢ 


Stockholders of 
Mills 
name of then 
Mills, Inc to 
Fulton's 
operations 


Cotton have 


describe 

larence E Elsas 
’mpany has em- 
moderniza- 
New 
equipment has becn added and orders 


irked on a $2 million 
tion and development program 
ive been placed for additional ma- 
chinery for Fulton's cotton mills and 
The firm will 


modern finishing plant 


concentrate on production and fin- 
shing of industrial fabrics 
Fulton 


textile b 


recently ceased making 


order to concentrate 
other 


manpower! pace on its 


peration increase its proauc 


} 


laminated paper products 
1dded a laminating 


xisting line of equip 





That's Our 
Brand 


“Golden Loaf’’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Blowr Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat... 


X-rayed 
for your protection 


DANNEN MILL& 


60 oe el 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills . 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


Phone Grand 


MIDLANDS 


DANNEN 


Omaha 
36th and L 


1-6212 Phone Market 66/6 











Everyones Javorite 
ago LOOP Hotel 


1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television 

Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district 

Telephone: FR 2-2100 


World-famous restaurants 
COLLEGE INN 


Leo 
“w” ~PORTERHOUSE 








AIR-CONDITIONED 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
RANDOLPH, CLARK & LoSALLE STS 
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United Aim of the Durum Wheat Institute 


united aim of the Durum Wheat 
Institute is most unique. We believe 
that this is related to a common 
objective and 1 desire to further 
progress that benefit both the maca- 
roni and the durum milling indus- 
tries. The “Youth Will Be Served” 
program of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. is timely, and 
it supplements previous special pro- 
grams, as well as the sustaining es- 
tablished plans of action 


|e a strongly competitive field, the 


There is also a realization that 
DWI and NMMA both have interest 
in sound agricultural values and 
quality involved in durum wheat pro- 
duction. They share in rust preven- 
tion work and other broad areas of 
great importance. All durum mills 
see the wisdom of supplying accurate 
and pertinent information on crop 
conditions in a considered group 
study. These healthy contributions 
can be anticipated in the future 

For many years, the institute has 
issued Durum Wheat Notes regularly 
to a mailing list of over 44,000 home 
economists and dietitians to stimu- 
late interest in serving macaroni 
foods in an interesting and health- 
ful manner through offering new test- 
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113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY- 








By William A. Lohman 


Vice President, General Mills, Inc. 


ed recipes and novel ideas to em- 
phas ze their nutritional value. This 
essential service will be a continuing 
feature of the DWI program. 

Now we present a new effort that 
DWI is launching. We are all en- 
thusiastic over the potential involved. 
It does not deviate to any degree 
from the program of the macaroni 
industry actually, it will assist 
and thus be welcomed by the maca- 
roni industry. Restaurant patronage 
has increased enormously 


Quality and service are largely 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lohman is 
chairman of the Durum Wheat In- 
stitute committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. He presented this 
report at the mid-winter meeting of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn. at Hollywood Beach, Fla., 
Jan. 19-22. 





responsible, though, of course, eco- 
nomic factors share the impetus 
The campaign is undertaken with 
the blessing and aid of the National 
Restaurant Assn. A key move is the 
release of the new “Economical Gour- 
met Entrees,” recipe book for res- 
taurant, school and institutional use 

Please remember that, wherever an 
attractive and appetizing dish of 
spaghetti, macaroni or noodles is 
served, more than a consumption of 
macaroni products takes place—there 
is a stimulation to the housewife to 
serve the same dishes at home. Chil- 
dren are the best salesmen—mothers 
cater to their requests and likes or 
dislikes thus the DWI restaurant 
program will directly support the 
NMMA “Youth Will Be Served” ap- 
proach 

Food editors, magazine writers, nu- 
trition experts and home economics 
teachers frequently are dining out 
to seek new inspiration. As they are 
exposed to delicious and different 
dishes, there is a natural carryover 
into their work—hence, their recep- 
tion to NMMA own publicity and 
menu ideas is bound to be more fa- 
vorable and will surely result in ac- 
tion that is of specific benefit 


Restaurant Market 
Opportunities 
Stressed 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH FLA 
Members of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. at their mid- 
winter meeting here were told by 
Joseph Schensul, Kalamazoo, Mich 
president of the National Restaurant 
Assn., that they are overlooking a 
gold mine if they ignore the insti- 
tutional market 

Mr. Schensul introduced the maca- 
roni manufacturers to a new publica- 
tion, “Economical Gourmet Entrees 
designed for the restaurant industry 
The booklet presents some 25 top 
recipes from eating places across the 
nation—all of which feature maca- 
roni, spaghetti or noodles as a basic 
ind all of which emphasize 
ind gourmet quality in the 


ingredient 
economy 
finished dish 

“Entrees” has been published for 
the restaurant industry by the Durum 
Wheat Institute, Chicago. The copy- 
righted reference booklet also high- 
cooking durum 


lights methods of 
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products, types of macaroni and the 
nutritional values of durum foods 

Macaroni manufacturers have over- 
looked the restaurant trade as a valu- 
able source for distribution of high- 
grade products, Mr. Schensul insisted 
“Up to now,” he said, “a relatively 
few specialists have manufactured 
the quality products we demand, 
packaged them to our satisfaction 
and helped us sell.” 

As far as spaghetti, macaroni and 
noodles are concerned, the restaurant 
industry is served largely by bulk 
suppliers, Mr. Schensul said. “Few 
if any, restaurant operators know the 
meaning of your standard of quality 

1 100% durum semolina product.” 

Mr. Schensul urged macaroni men 
to enlarge their marketing plans to 
include a campaign which would fa- 
miliarize restaurateurs with the 
standards of quality for macaroni 
Mr. Schensul, himself the owner and 
operator of a cafeteria in Kalamazoo 
said that restaurant people are on the 
constant lookout for economy, new 
ideas and quality. “When the opera- 
tor knows quality, he will demand it 
he said 

Mr. Schensul described the restau- 
rant market as an area of double- 
barrelled opportunity. In the first 
place, he said, it is a volume outlet 
for food where distribution and mer- 
chandising costs are a fraction of 
those in consumer marketing. Sec- 
ond, restaurants are a “sampling” 
market, he added. Restaurant custo- 
mers see new and inviting dishes put 
before them when they dine out 
They are anxious to try those same 
tempting dishes at home. The restau- 
rant market helps build a larger con- 
sumer market for macaroni or any 
food, he said 
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Here is a reproduction of the cover 
of “Economical Gourmet Entrees,” a 
new book of quantity recipes for the 
food service industry that was pro- 
duced by the Durum Wheat Institute 
in cooperation with the National 
Restaurant Assn. 
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St. Joseph Exchange Thomas, secretary. F. Glenn Pack- 


- wood was elected an associate mem- 
Elects Officers ber 


JOSEPH, MO.— Kenneth B The 1958 final report of Mr 
is been reelected president of Thomas showed 34,784,240 bu. grain 
rain Exchange for ad 
t term. Mr. Clark The figure was greatly in excess of 
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received during the year 


1957 receipts of 26,705,430 bu. and 


1956 receipts of 22,483,440 bu. Ship 


perates the Ken B. Clark Grain Co 


Also reelected were Arthur E : a 
unk. Dannen Mills. Inc . : ments in 1958 totaled 16,709,440 bu 
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VISITORS FROM JAPAN — Examining finished semolina flour are four 
Japanese educators who toured International Milling Co.’s Capital “B” mill 
in St. Paul recently. Explaining the characteristics of semolina is E. W. 


Foster, mill manager, center. The Japanese teachers are members of a group 

of 12 foreign secondary school science teachers who toured the mill. They 

are studying in the U.S. under the International Teachers Development Pro- t | 
gram which is under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education. e e H/ V1 
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rectors of the Missouri Farmers roducers Export Co. The export 





Assn. has approved plans for the con- ympany will concentrate on market- 


struction 1 7-million-bushel termi- ing and expanding sales abroad of 
nal elevator in Kansas City U.S. grain and oilseeds Producers 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 

in any direction. And we offer the finest of P.O. ‘oe woe 6-3731 
service to millers. We are closely in touch Stockyards Station 

with markets. From experience, we have a comme Chagem, Scenage 

wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And ENID 


we conduct our business on the principle Samuel Muir * $ADams 7-3316 
Manager 


that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager °* DRake 3-0936 
Manager 
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dy new produch 


Talk about enthusiasm! Nothing equals the reaction of a housewife 
using Self-Rising Flour for the very first time. 


To her the ease and convenience of its use plus family-pleasing 
variety of recipes is like the discovery of a new and exciting product. 


Jmagine! 
t's sebb-rising flow 


Victor market research and Self-Rising Flour promotion have 





proved that your brand of flour will receive this same enthusi 
astic new-product reaction. Victor’s R.S.V.P. presentation 
showed that a golden opportunity awaits every miller who 
makes even a modest investment in promotion to consumers 
and, of equal importance, home economists employed by 
schools, utilities, radio-TV stations and newspapers 


Recipes Stimulate Volume Profits 


Recipes are the key to successful promotion of your Self-Rising 
Flour. Use the 42 prize-winning recipes offered by Victor from 
our nationwide contest among home economists...or conduct 
your own contest for recipes. Such a variety of appealing 
recipes conclusively proves that Self-Rising Flour is truly an 
all-purpose product. Today every miller knows that since V-90" 
was introduced, Self-Rising Flour can be used in any recipe 
that calls for flour 

In addition to prize-winning recipes, Victor offers you a wide 
variety of ideas for promotions to housewives and home econ 
omists. It’s easy to start your successful program now! Just 
ask your Victor Representative for complete details—and the 
materials available at cost—or write: Victor Chemical Works, 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Farm Legislation 


WASHINGTON—Congressmen, at 
the opening of the 86th Congress, 
displayed the usual zeal of national 
legislators in endeavoring to correct, 
by legal enactments, problems of a 
purely economic nature — problems 
which have been raised and aggra- 
vated by their equally zealous prede- 
cessors in the legislature 

A sampling of legislative trends 
may reveal possibilities or probabil- 
ities for the agricultural, processing 
and marketing fronts. 

Previously, The Miller has noted 
the rising activities of the state 
wheat leagues and their ventures in- 
to national organization, the purpose 
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ital Comment 


By John Cipperly 


being to promote a wider use of 
American wheat throughout the 
world. While these organizations are 
not without major consequence, it 
has been observed in some quarters 
that they represent a defensive ac- 
tion on the part of the wheat pro- 
ducers to head off what is certain to 
be a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
drive in 1959 to cut back price sup- 
port levels for wheat and to kill the 
statutory, and generous, acreage al- 
lotment for the crop. That such ac- 
tion will be necessary results from 
improved production techniques and 
the consequent reduction in costs. 


Multi-Price System 

The wheat leagues are certain, in 
1959, to press their plan for the im- 
position of a multi-price system, 
based on domestic parity for that 
part of the wheat crop consumed in 
the U.S. It has been pointed out that 
involved in the structure is nothing 
more nor less than a processing tax 
on bread. Presumably, the propo- 
nents will ask that the processing 
tax, merely another aspect of the 
compensatory —or Brannan — pay- 
ment plan be based on 100% of pari- 
ty 

This plan looms important on the 
agricultural front and is certain to 
attract fringe support from many 
new members of Congress who feel 
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they have a mandate to improve farm 
income by legislative enactment. 

This approach can be indicted as 
the sentimental, political and emo- 
tional outlook, for it fails to pass eco- 
nomic tests, it has been said. The plan 
looks so absurdly simple that it at- 
tracts the casual and fails to bring 
to light the hidden aspects. And 
USDA officials claim that the added 
cost would be in the region of $500 
million. 


Brannan Plan Resurrection 

Congress, it is suggested, will make 
a broad attempt to resurrect the 
Brannan compensatory payment plan 
and this could form the major part 
of the assault on the farm legislative 
front. 

One bill has already been intro- 
duced by Sen. Herman Talmadge (D. 
Ga.) who is likely to find consider- 
able support for his remark that the 
present farm program has proven its 
uselessness and that the situation de- 
mands drastic change. 

But Sen. Talmadge would change 
the Brannan plan to _ incorporate 
most farm commodities, at the same 
time adopting the wheat growers’ 
proposals to limit payments to the 
production sold in domestic markets 
for food purposes. 

Many people will remember the 
angry reaction of Congress when 
Charles Brannan, then secretary of 
agriculture, presented his plan. It 
died a-borning, stricken down even 
by his colleagues on the Democratic 
side in both chambers. They feared 
the costs and the possible revolt of 
the urban taxpayer against the farm 
program. 

Sen. Talmadge will not be alone in 
his drive for a new farm program 
based on proposals to dip into the 
taxpayers’ pocket to “equalize” farm- 
er income with that of the urban 
cousins. It remains for the reelected 
Wisconsin Democrat, William Prox- 
mire, to re-introduce his omnibus 
bill to attain the farm millennium, 
on the questionable thesis that farm- 
ers everywhere are falling by the fi- 
nancial wayside. This claim is made 
despite the data available from offi- 
cial sources which reveal that farm 
income has been steadily rising 
though, it is conceded, the cost of 
the things the farmer has to buy has 
risen also. 

No small portion of that rising 
farm cost is attributed to the higher 
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labor costs going into farm machin- 
ery and equipment. 

However, the modified version of 
the Brannan plan must not be dis- 
missed quickly as being without pos- 
sibility of enactment. Hope has been 
expressed in some quarters that, if 
enacted, it will be vetoed. 

A compensatory payment plan is 
not without some attraction to many 
strongly conservative elements of 
the distributive and merchandising 
trades. 

As the “Rake’s Progress” of the 
present farm program developed, the 
major markets concerned, the key- 
stone of the marketing structure in 
grain, cotton and edible oils, saw a 
steady and ruinous decline in daily 
business. An attempt was made in 
the last session of the 85th Congress 
to eliminate futures market trading 
in onions. That attempt may be omi- 
nous for other trades if this Congress 
gets out of control and threatens to 
make such legislation all-embracing 
across the agricultural board. 

A threat of this nature, little less 
than blackmail of exchanges to gain 
support for the compensatory pay- 
ment plan, might work, if only be- 
cause the result might be an immedi- 
ate freeing of the big commodity 
markets for a full flowering of fu- 
tures market trading. 

It may be said in passing that the 
compensatory payment plan also im- 
plies rigid controls over production; 
limitation of payments to individual 
farmers, and the throttling of indi- 
vidual initiative as far as manage- 
ment of their own farms is con- 
cerned. 

This would represent a direct anti- 
thesis for the U.S. farmer who, in 
the past 10 years, has proven his ca- 
pacity to maintain, increase and re- 
duce his unit of production cost with- 
in the limits of farm legislation. That 
legislation arose out of the emergen- 
cy price stabilization law of 1942 
which was primarily designed to give 
American farmers an economic cush- 
ion once World War II had ended 


Trading Corporation Plan 

But not all the “madcap” ideas 
must be ascribed to the Democrats 

Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) has 
given Congress his version of the 
short cut to Utopia by proposing the 
establishment of a billion dollar gov- 
ernment trading corporation. This, he 
suggests, would give the U.S. wide 
freedom of action in competing with 
Russia on the economic front. 

Indeed, such a measure would not 
lack support on the Democratic front 
Rep. Hale Boggs (D., La.), chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, sprang into the limelight to 
agree that some form of government 
trading corporation would prove a 
useful weapon in competing with 
Russia. 

Since there is broad agreement on 
both sides of Congress that the agri- 
cultural surplus represents a weapon 
in the cold war, it is only a short 
step to contemplate more govern- 
ment invasion of trade 

It would appear that legislative 
concepts in 1959 will consist of short 
term judgments, geared to the na- 
tional elections in 1960. Steadily be- 
ing ignored is the economic aspect of 
farm legislation. 
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Long Interests in Wheat Prices Get 
Little Comfort from Loan Report 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report for 
Dec. 31 which shows that a record 
489 million bushels of 1958 crop 
wheat have been placed under 
price support program protection 
hardly gives comfort to the long 
interests in wheat prices. Record 
quantities of 1958 soybeans and 
sorghum grains are also being 
stored by growers under govern- 
ment price supports. 


Loan impoundings of the 1958 
wheat crop do not reflect withdraw- 
als from loan of about 25 million 
bushels not the total loan im- 
pounding reflect the market influence 
since the report not 
where the major increases over 1957 
or November, 1958, have occurred 

USDA experts comment that the 
report not recognize the entry 
into the market of about 150 million 
bushels old crop wheat from Com- 
modity Credit Corp stocks for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 
These officials the Dec. 31 loan 
figures reflect a slowing down of 
loan impoundings from the Nov. 30 
report, showing an increase of about 
18 million bushels However, they 
qualify that observation with a 
warning that during January there 
may be a substantial surge in wheat 
loan commitments under the pur- 
chase phase of the loan 
program 
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Significant Factor 

USDA officials consider the « 
parison between 1957 and the larger 
total crop in 1958 the nifi 
cant factor in the loan commitment 
program. The wheat crop of 1958 was 
nearly 500 million bushels more than 
in 1957. The Dec. 31, 1957, loan re 
port showed a total of about 210 mil- 
lion bushels had been impounded 
USDA officials believe that in 
the larger crop in 1958 it will be nec 
essary to impound more than 600 mil- 
lion bushels under loan ci 
stabilize wheat 
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ment-in-kind program and to barter 
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mestic relief program, USDA officials 
will add to the free 
market potential at the the 
crop year, unless the wheat loan pro- 
gram cl out at better than a 
600-million-bushel impounding 

A factor which probably will be 
important from the end of 
the crop marketing year is the dis- 
tribution of loan commitments from 
the wheat This in turn should 
roughly locate the distribution of free 
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reduced coming years 


were the government's first decisive 
steps to reduce acreage. Heavy stocks 
of soft wheat remain a problem. In- 
tensive export programs and the use 
of low grade wheat as animal feed 
have reduced somewhat but 
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Conventio 


January 


Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec. W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


Jan. 


February 


Feb. 1-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
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T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


March 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21—Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
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sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


Aprii 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 18 — District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 
Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, Generali 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sicux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 8-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
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exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, Uni 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 


May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Il. 


niversity 


June 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismaatel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


July 


July 9-12—Bakery 
Manufacturers Assn., 
ing, the Greenbrier, 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania <Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


Equipment 
annual meet- 
White Sulphur 


September 
Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
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Atlanta Biltmore lfotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-Stahiman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 

Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Buffalo Flour Production 


By calendar years (in socks, cwt.) 
Source: The Northwestern Miller 
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Minneapolis Flour Production 


By calendor years (in sacks, cwt.) 
Source: The Northwestern Miller 
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1958 Calendar Month Flour Production BIGGEST CARGO LOARED 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—The big- 
In socks (cwt.). Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


gest cargo of wheat ever to leave the 
nlendar Offal Wheat Wh. flour Flour ex . . : 
month pro ground $4-Hour production traction port of Sydney has been loaded into 


total duction (bushels) c ity as % of rate a Norwegian freighter under chartet 

—— ae pe Oe to the Australian Wheat Board. The 

+r 14 T es 388 > ship is to sail with 13,300 tons wheat 

we. 588 , + - for Britain. Three overseas ships have 

71 +4 . 24 $4 ; lifted more than 34,000 tons wheat 

69,539 from Sydney in recent weeks. The 
shipments were the first for 12 
months because of the drouth in New 
South Wales last season 
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U.S. Flour Output 
By calendor yeors (in socks, cwt.). Based on Canadian Barley 


reports from milis producing 97% of flour in 


U.S., 000's omitted. Exports Good 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce New York Louisville 
heat eat eases — . w Yo v 
' aaa oe : Offa WINNIPEG—Canadian barley con . Chicago Monghte 
1 ‘ ling ffal i 
tons tinues to move into export in good + ST a 
7 volume with the August-November Oushe ye el 
= i olis 
iggregate for the 1958-59 crop year Bull Portland 
of 18,574,000 bu., only 2 million under Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
the comparative figure for the pre Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C 
ceding yeal The current total shows Nashville Winnipeg, Man 


5,671,000 cleared to the U.S. com 


pared with 11,588,000 bu. in the same T 3 RM ! | A L 
four months of 1957. Overseas clear- Zens Vee) 


ances then totaled 8,959,000 bu 
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‘ROCK RIVER" @# ‘nD *_ ee ia Py OLD TIMES" 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueat 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





Siz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
= KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ss Cooperatine MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Canadian Flour Output 
For November Increases; 


3.8 Million Cwt. Produced 


exceeding by 7% the 8,186,000 bu 
milled in November, 1957. Ontario 
winter wheat included in the current 
month's total of milled wheat amount- 
ed to 587,000 bu., compared with 492,- 
000 bu. of this type of wheat in 
November, 1957. Total wheat milled 
for flour during the first four months 
of the 1958-59 crop year amounted to 
31,575,000 bu. Of this quantity 2,363,- 
000 bu. were Ontario winter wheat 
During the first four months of the 
1957-58 crop year 31,225,000 bu. wheat 
were milled into flour, of which 2,- 
341,000 bu were Ontario winter 
wheat 
Stocks of 


TORONTO—The output of wheat 
flour in Canada for November, 1958, 
amounted to 3,864,000 cwt., repre- 
senting an increase of 2% over the 
October output of 3,791,000 cwt. 
and 6% above the November, 1957, 
output of 3,638,000 cwt., and 1% 
greater than the 10-year (1948- 
1957) average production for No- 
vember of 3,820,000 cwt. Ontario 
winter wheat flour included in the 
November, 1958, figures amounted 
to 249,000 cwt., compared with 213,- 
000 cewt. in November, 1957. Pro- 
duction of wheat flour during the 
first four months of the current 
crop year amounted to 13,918,000 
ewt., compared with 13,851,000 cwt. 
during the similar period of the 
1957-58 crop year. 


wheat for flour in mill 





™- > 


bins at the end of November, 1958, 
amounted to 3,305,000 bu., compared 
with 3,611,000 bu. at the end of No- 
1957 


November, 
capacity 
workings 


during 
89.1% of 
a 24 day 


Mill 
1958 
when computed on 
period in the month and a daily ca 
181,000 ewt. Mills reporting 

opel ited at SO.8% of their 
r 26 days 
for flour in Novem 
to 8,790,000 hu 


ope! ition 
ave! iged 
vember 
According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports during Novem- 
ber, 1958, amounted to 1,420,000 ewt., 
with a revised figure of 
ewt. for November, 1957 
Total exports during the first four 
months of the current crop year 
amounted to 5,185,000 ewt., compared 
with 5,445,235 ewt. in the similar 
period of the previous crop year. 

Millfeed production for November, 
1958, amounted to 66,000 tons, com- 
pared with 61,000 tons produced in 
November, 1957. The breakdown for 
November, 1958, was as_ follows 
Bran, 28,000 tons; shorts, 29,000 tons, 
and middlings, 9,000 tons. Total mill 
feed production for the August-No- 
vember period was 235,000 tons, com- 
pared with 234,000 tons during the 
similar period of the 1957-58 
yeal 


pacity olf 
in October 
combined rated capacity f 
Wheat 
ber, 1958, 


comp ired 
milled 1,437,891 


imounted 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U. S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


MISSOURI 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


Seaboard 





CINCINNATI, O 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Dr. Shellenber ger 
Reports on Soviet 


Milling Education 


KANSAS 
milling technology 
that in the US 
difference be- 
education and 
reports 
head of 
industries 


MANHATTAN Soviet 
work in 
par” with 
but there is a wide 
tween their milling 
that offered in U.S 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
the flour and feed milling 
department at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 

Dr. Shellenberger 
ed from a 
where he 
Engineering 
Soviet Scientific 
Research. The Russian 
said, are “working on the same prob- 
lems and are at about the same stage 
of development” as their U.S. coun- 
terparts. 


research 


is “on a 


schools, 


return- 
Moscow 
Milling 
and the All 
Institute for Grain 


scientists, he 


recently 
visit in 
Soviet 


week's 
toured the 
School 


Facilities Modern 
that the 
elaborate 


mill 


Dr. Shellenberger noted 
Soviets had a larger, more 
and more modern flour pilot 
plant than the facilities which were 
destroved by fire at K-State in 1957 
He also commented that the Soviet's 
educat geared to the 
university or ccllege They 
concentrated course, 


flour 


“work isn't 
progi im 


ional 


have 
only on 
milling 
Russian 
berger continued, 


i two-yveal 
things pertaining to 
ind engineering.” 
students,” D1 
“evidenced earnest 


Shellen- 


their school work 
indifference which 
American stu- 


determination in 
and didn't exhibit 
is sometimes found in 
dents.” 
Comparison Made 

In comparing the Russian with the 
American students, Dr. Shellenberger 
related that ‘they (the Russians) 
know a lot mere about milling than 
our students do, but are well 
prepared in what we consider to be 
university training.” 


less 


college or 

“The systems have to be appraised 
on what their objectives are,” Dr 
Shellenberger said. “They train- 
ing in one direction, namely, to pro- 
duce flour mill engineers, and are mo- 
tivated by trying to this job 


are 


get 
done.” 

Dr. Shellenberger added that his 
impressions were gathered during a 
relatively short period of time, rather 
than on an intensive period of in- 
vestigation 
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A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
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| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
| WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Pillsbury to Build 
Mill in Alabama 


CLINTON, IOWA—tThe feed divi- 
sion of The Pillsbury Co., Clinton, 
has announced plans to build a $1 
million push-button feed plant in 
Jasper, Ala., to serve the area's rap- 
idly growing broiler-raising industry. 

G. R. Peterson, general manager 
of the feed division, said, “Pillsbury 
needs a northern Alabama feed plant 
to support our increasing business 
there and to keep pace with the de- 
velopment of the Alabama broiler 
industry. Alabama is the fastest 
growing broiler-producing state in 
the country.” 

Jasper is located 40 miles north- 
west of Birmingham. Operation will 
be automatic, and equipment will in- 
clude a six-ton horizontal mixer 
which the firm says is the largest 
single capacity mixer in the feed in- 
dustry 

Capacity will be 250 tons per eight- 
hour shift 

The plant is expected to be ready 
for operation in the spring of 1960 


Toledo Grain Receipts 
Up, But Not Near 
All-Time High 


TOLEDO 
Toledo market in 
tal for 1957 
ly from. the 
1956, A. E. Schultz 
Toledo Board of Trade, h 
The held true with shipr 

teceipts in 1958 totaled 86,725,446 
bu., as compared with 
in 1957 and 104,637,957 bu. in 
Mr. Schultz said 

Included in the 1958 
31,589,979 bu 

8.594.503 } 
519,483 bu 


HE STAF re 


Receipts ot rain in the 
1958 t ipped the to 
off substantial- 
high vear of 
secretary of the 


but were 


ill-time 


is reported 
same nents 
79,786,873 bu 
1956 


+ ] 
receipts last 


wheat 
oats 


veal were 

31,306,995 bu. corn 

129,986 bu. rye 

ind 14,584,500 bu 
In 1957 

160 bu. wheat, 38,756,632 bu 

858,413 bu. oats, 54,797 bu. ry 


764 bu. barley and 11,047,107 


SO\ beans 


in lude d 


receipts 


beans 
Grain 1958 


6.101.558 bu as ga 


shipments 


bu. in the precedin eal 
179 bu. in record 1956 
Included in the 


16,476,676 bu. wheat 


1958 
were 
bu. by lake) 
{ 16.365 

] 


vats 61.200 bu rve 358 000 bu 


2 S60.269 bu. c 


bu. by ship), 6,670,006 


ley and 8,675,417 bu. of soyhe 
584,973 bu. by lake) 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 








Or receive better service Or be in better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


~ KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








IT’S TRUE... 


A number of flour millers, as well as other 
flour distributors, find it advantageous to 
have their family flour packed by us. They 
know they can get flour from us of the very 
finest quality on a basis enabling them to 
resell it at a profit. 


This is possible because one of our units is 
especially well equipped to mill and pack 
family flour. 


Your inquiry for samples and 


prices is cordially invited. 


The 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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Appropriations for Crop Research 
Laboratory Being Asked in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—The Minnesota Legisla- 
ture is being asked to provide funds 
for construction of the crop research 
laboratory on the St. Paul campus, 
University of Minnesota, according 
to Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of Rust Prevention Assn. 

The crop research laboratory, 
which will affect much of the Minne- 
sota economy, has received wide sup- 
port, Mr. Fletcher said. He added 
that among those urging construc- 
tion of this facility in addition to his 
own organization, are the Minnesota 
Crop Improvement Assn., the Minne- 
sota Farmers Union, the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau and other groups with 
widespread crop and livestock inter- 
ests in the state 

Eventual Cost Estimated 

Legislators are now being asked to 
$2,775,000 for construc- 
two units of the 
research facility. 


appropriate 
tion of the 
three unit 


first 
crop 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for 
has stood at the very top of the 


more than eighty years 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








‘Gooch's Best’ 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











Eventual cost of the project is esti- 
mated at more than $6 million, in- 
cluding specialized research facilities 
and scientific apparatus. The univer- 
sity has included $1 million in its 
current budget request for construc- 
tion of a portion of the laboratory 

If funds provided by the legislature 
this year are increased to $2,775,000, 
a more substantial part of this vi- 
tally needed laboratory can be built, 
and a considerable amount of money 
saved because of constantly increas- 
ing costs, Mr. Fletcher said. Con- 
struction of the remainder of the lab- 
oratory would be deferred until 1961- 
62. Detailed planning has already 
been completed so construction can 
get under way almost immediately, 
Mr. Fletcher said 

This long-planned research facili- 
ty will provide laboratory space and 
specialized scientific apparatus for 
four departments of the institute of 
agriculture concerned with the devel- 
opment of higher quality crop varie- 
ties tailored for wider utilization as 
food, feed and raw materials for 
processing. The departments includ- 
ed are agronomy and plant genetics, 
plant pathology and botany, soils and 
agricultural biochemistry. The re- 
sults of such research promise a 
healthier agriculture with the result- 
ing dollars and cents improvement in 
the economic condition of every indi- 
vidual that produces, and 
handles agricultural products or serv- 
ices this basic industry in Minnesota, 
Mr. Fletcher said 


processes 


Much Accomplished 
Much has been accomplished in the 
two since the legislature pro- 
vided $50,000 to permit realistic con- 
ver-all needs and draw- 
Researchers have care- 


years 


sideration of 
ing of plans 


fully planned laboratory arrange- 
nents and equipment needed to pro- 
vide maximum efficiency for the 
teams of researchers in the four de- 
partments who work cooperatively 
with research workers in entomology, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, poul- 
try husbandry, dairy husbandry, agri- 
cultural engineering, forestry, agri- 
cultural economics, veterinary medi- 
cine, human medicine and _ public 
health, Mr. Fletcher explained. 

Research done in the crop research 
laboratory will cut across all phases 
if agriculture and affect many as- 
pects of both human and animal 
health, Mr. Fletcher said. 

Visits to recently completed uni- 
versity and industrial laboratories 
throughcut the U.S. and Canada have 
possible to make realistic 
estimates of current costs for ade- 
quately equ pped research facilities. 
Mr. Fletcher stated that the recently 
completed $12 million life science 
building at Purdue University 
an idea of the cost involved in pro- 
viding modern research laboratories, 
including facilities to permit maxi- 
mum use of radioactive isotopes in 
research, and medern scientific ap- 
paratus needed to insure future prog- 
ress in basic and applied research 


made it 


gives 
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RYE MOVEMENT UP 
WINNIPEG 
ed Canadian rye during the first four 
months of the current crop year and 
the total outward 
end of November was 879,000 bu., 
compared with slightly than 
20,000 in the same period a year ago 
The latter went to the U.K. In the 
August-November period of the pres- 
ent year the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners re- 
ports that 426,000 bu. cleared to Ger- 
many; 192,000 to the U.S.; 129,000 
to U.K., and 80,000 bu. to Sweden, 
with the balance divided between the 
Netherlands and Norway 


Six countries import- 


movement to the 


less 
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Robert E. Cunningham 


VICE PRESIDENT—Robert E. Cun- 
ningham has been elected a_ vice 
president of the Percy Kent Bag Co. 
(See The Miller, Jan. 6, 1959, page 6.) 
Mr. Cunningham has been district 
sales manager of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the firm. 





Conrad Schilthuis 


Retires from Post 
With Continental 


SAN FRANCISCO 
huis, manager of the northern Cali- 
fornia division of the Continental 
Grain Co., retired in December after 
25 years with the firm. He was man- 
ager since the opening of the San 
Francisco office in about 1935, and is 
65 years old. Mr. Schilthuis 
served as assistant vice president of 
the company. 


Conrad Schilt- 


also 


Succeeding Mr. Schilthuis is Ernest 
A. Silverfield, promoted from assis- 
tant manager. He has been with Con- 
tinental for eight years, and is 
named assistant vice president. Mr 
Silverfield will have charge of trading 
and the operation of all elevators in 
northern California. 


also 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











EASTER EGG DISPLAYS—Russell-Miller Milling Co. is making available to 
bakers this lively, full-color “Woodland in Motion” cake Easter egg display, 
featuring cartoon animals in motion. The display will dramatize the firm's 
10th Easter egg promotion. The unit pictured, plus related display materials 
and the exclusive cake Easter egg formula, are available to users of American 
Beauty cake flour. The promotion kit contains 16 other colorful display items 
such as window streamers, tent cards and decorative window corner trim. 
Details of the 1959 promotion may be obtained from representatives of Rus- 
sell-Miller, or by writing to the company, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


PIKES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Off Denver, Cc 


oradc 
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Sales of Flour, 
Wheat Reported 
For Jan. 14-20 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the 
week Jan. 14-20, 1959, were fol- 
lows 

Wheat under the 
kind program, for the week 

011 bu.; cumulative since July 1 

1958, 179,973,579 bu 

Fiour 
program, tor 


sales, 


as 


payment-in- 
3,857,- 


under the cash payment 
the week 694,747 cwt 
(1,608,201 bu. wheat equivalent) 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 14.- 
419.591 cwt. (33,378,469 at 


equivalent) 
the 
ago 
152 


O79 cwt 


bu. whe 


>. 
> 





Cumulative sales for 
peri da year 
1957, totaled 


ind 15,353,- 


corresponding 
beginning July 1 

bu. wheat 
flour 


between buyers and 
it the stipulation of 
countries concerned 
ire consummated 


By agreement 
sellers, usually 
the importing 
certain transactions 
for recording against annual 
teed quantities under IWA 
transactions concluded 
the agreement 


gyuaran- 

Other 
are outside 
dings x US 
Jan. 20 amount- 
iinst the U.S 
the current 
bu. Can 


Cumulative reco! 
transactions through 
ed to 59,068,000 bu 
guaranteed quantity for 
crop year of 128,757 
has moved 65,938,000 
tee of 100,295,000 bu 
total 
of a 


ag 
O00 ida 
bu. of a guaran 
The Aust 


10,056,000 


ian 
bu 


stands are 


of 


now 
guarantee 29 493 000 bu 
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Mill Shut Down 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS~--A four 
day shut down at mill B of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. was expected 
to continue a day or two into this 
week, according to P. H. Baum, g 
eral manage! A burned main 
drive motor was cause of the opera- 


out 


tions loss 
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M 
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International Wheat Council 


Cumulative Transactions 
959 


Through Jan é 


000 Tons 


U.S.— 
Wheat Fiour 


Metric 


—Australia— 


Importing 
Wheat Fic 


countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 10.2 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dom. Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Hait 
Honduras 
Iceland 
Indie 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israe 


New 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Portuga 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Switzerland 
South Africa 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Totals 
00 
*Sales made by 


89,100 


metr ¢ 


**Less than 
France 
+ 


udes metr t 


tincludes 600 





n Wheat and Flour Recorded 


» the Cr 


Crop Year 1958-59 


27 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hi. 
Always in Markel for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





| 
J 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
and of its wheat 
directly 


RUSSELI 


sas secures most 


from growers 


MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Slightly more th 
4,109,000 bu. Canadian 
flour cleared to 
for the week ended Jat 
I ughly 
us W 


in 
ind 


tions 


wheat 
verse aesti 
22. This was 
160,000 less than the previ- 
The tota!s included 630 
695.000 bu respectivels in 

of flour. The latest total listed 

bu. in the f ( for 
International Wheat Agreement 
The «¢ figure the 


ous week was 92 


5,88) 


the 


ek 
BL 


94 000 
countries mparative 
prey 000 bu 
The 
to 
iggregated 
878,000 cleared to Germany 
to Japan; 116.000 to hl 
remainder to India. Class 2 clear 
ances of 1,798,000 bu. included 1,672.- 
for the U.K. Malta and Belgium 
shared the remainder 


outward movement {f wheat 


IWA ¢ the 
1.681.000 bu ind of 


wee iN 

this 
639.000 
ind the 


ony ountries I 


eland 


(HK) 


E 


enten 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS «¢ 


GOLD DROP PIE § COOKIE FLOU ; 
PYRAMID 
CENTENNIAL 


TEM 


GENERAL OFF 


- 


NE FLC 
AKE F e } 
URS 3 


dé HAR WHEAT BAKERS FL 


AT SPOKANE 


nial MILLS, INC. 
E 4 ENTRAL BL > EATTLE 4. WASH 
DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


‘mt 
iw 


’ 


* WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
County end 


Termine! 





ase 
id ~ 


NEW SPOKANE Milt. 
THE WORLD'S; MOST-“MODERN 


_ 


4, 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





LAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Characteristics 
vary gradually 
knowledge 
develop. But th 
—that’s the qu: 


grows 


of top quality bakery flours 
over the years, as scientific 
and baking processes 
ere is one thing unchanging 


ility tradition of more than 


half a century that stands behind POLAR 


BEAR flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








ing for nationally advertised brands 
delivered; first clears of 13.75% to 
14.25% protein $4.3094.45, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.15@4.20, 
clears of 1% and higher ash $3.85@ 
4.05 

Wichita: Mills operated at 110% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
15%, compared with 38% the pre- 
ceding week and 60% a year ago 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Quotations Jan. 23, basis Kansas 
City: Family flour $6.10, bakery short 
patent $5.15, bakery intermediate 
$5.05. first clears $4.53, second clears 
$4.13 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow and prices were prac- 


tically the same as at the end of the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Hutchinson: Aside from a few p.d.s. 
bookings, flour business was at a 
standstill for mills of the Hutchinson 
region. Bakers who have not anti- 
cipated most of their old crop needs 
are awaiting results of the late wheat 
sign-up, hoping enlarged, free wheat 
offerings will depress the market. 
Family trade business was slack, and 
only a small volume was sold for ex- 
port. Quotations Jan. 23, Kansas City 
basis: Hard winter family short pa- 
tent $5.85@5.95; bakers’ patent $4.90 
a5, standard $4.80@4.85. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were prac- 





— RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Demestic & Export Offices: 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH" 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 





Cables — Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


*“Gartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac” 


° MONTREAL, CANADA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








tically non-existent, presumably due 
to higher prices. Directions continued 
good. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and bakery advanced 4¢. 
Quotations Jan. 23, delivered Okla- 
homa points in carlots: Family short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $5.70G 
5.90; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.5345.63; 95% standard patent 
$5.43@5.53, straight grade $5.38@ 
5.48. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Flour business con- 
tinued very dull last week as far as 
new orders were concerned, with only 
a few fill-in sales which probably 
amounted to 5% to 10% of capacity. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory 
and running time averaged five and 
one-half days. All prices were un- 
changed, except clears, which were 
5¢ lower. Quotations Jan. 23, 100-Ib. 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
flour $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.40@5.50; first clears, 
$4.607 4.70, delivered Texas common 
points 


Central West 


Another period of very 
sales in the central states 
was reported by millers during the 
week ending Jan. 26. Total bookings 
probably did not exceed 20° of mill 
capacity 

Bakers displayed virtually no in- 
terest because of heavy backlogs 
Some are booked as far ahead as 
May. This situation will probably 
continue unless there are sharp price 
changes 

Soft wheat sales were also slow 
during the period, with most sales 
being of the cracker-cookie type and 
some specialty types. 

Quotations Jan, 23: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.74@6.05, standard $5.64@5.95, 
first clear $5.45@5.95;: hard winter 
short $5.30@5.60, 95% patent $5.20G 
clear $5.40; soft winter high 
$6.70@7.20, standard $5.80@ 
clear $5.05; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers $5.10. 

St. Louis: Flour buying last week 
was confined to a few scattered sales, 
a car or two at a time, with a good 
proportion to the p.d.s. trade. Sales 
averaged 25% of capacity. Prices on 
hard winters and soft flours were un- 
changed. Springs were advanced 5¢ 
Interest in hard winters was almost 
at a standstill because of heavy book- 
ings. The best possibility for renewed 
activity seems to be with the 
cracker and cookie trade. Purchases 
of soft wheat flour have been light 
since the middle of November and 
contract balances are getting thin. 
Shipping directions are only fair, but 
mills are able to continue running 
seven days 

Quotations Jan. 23 
top patent, 100 lb. cottons, 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.30; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5 standard $5.10, clears 
$485; spring short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.80, clears $5.75 


East 


Boston: The local flour market dis- 
played moderate irregularity last 
week, with spring wheat flour under 
pressure, while hard winters showed 
limited improvement. Spring wheat 
flour ranged from 5¢ to 10¢ lower, 
with the exception of first clears, 
which continued unchanged. Hard 
winter flours were l¢ net higher for 
the week. In soft wheat flour, the 
only price variation was a 2¢ to 7T¢ 
dip in Pacific types 

Dealers reported 
the entire week, due to 
commitments of several 
Most action centered on 


Chicago: 
slack flour 


5.50, 
ratio 
5.85, 


sales 


Family flour 
$5.40, top 


trading limited 
the broad 
weeks ago 
small job- 
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lots for immediate or nearby require- 
ments. At present prices, it is ex- 
pected this hand-to-mouth basis of 
operations will continue until inven- 
tories are depleted or highly attrac- 
tive quotations spur trading. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Spring short 
patents $6.29@6.34, standard patent 
$6.19@6.29, high gluten $6.59@6.69, 
first clears $6.070@6.37; hard winter 
short patent $5.91@6.01, standard 
$5.78@5.86; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.25@6.96: eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.27@5.47; soft wheat high 
ratio $5.87@7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: Very few flour sales were 
made last week. Most consumers 
have adequate backlogs and were 
more concerned with the weather 
than with flour. Blizzards, torrential 
rains and flash floods disrupted both 
flour and millfeed production at the 
mills here. 

Spring wheat flour was up 7¢ dur- 
ing the week. Kansas flour held un- 
changed, as did cake and pastry flour 
Clears were reasonably tight, but not 
out of the market. 

It will not be long until final fig- 
ures on loan wheat for this year are 
released. The total amount under 
loan is already at an all-time high, 
and any further impoundings, to- 
gether with government exports, will 
eat into available supplies and prob- 
ably bring a squeeze late in the crop 
year 

Exports were off from a week be- 
fore but purchase authorizations 
point to increased activity. The 
Americas took a small amount of 
flour 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair, but nothing to brag about 

Bakeries’ sales volume here is ap- 
parently holding up well because, for 
the second week in a row, no com- 
plaints were heard 

Flour output here 
high water—-was below a week ago 
and a year ago. One mill put in a 
full seven-day week; one worked 625 
days, one 6 days, two 5 days, and the 
remaining mill 4 days. There were 
instances where mills were open, but 
some employees wre unable to get to 
work because of flooded streets 

Quotations Jan. 23: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.5206.72, short 
$6.22@642, standard $6.12@6.37, 
straight $6.32, first clear $5.78@6.13; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.17, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.07, first clear $5.31@G 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.53@ 
7.74, standard $6.08@7.04, straight 
$5 18@5.62, first clear $4.43@5.37 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and 
showed no desire to add to flour com- 
mitments last week. Most of them 
are booked until March 1, and some 
to June. The usual hand-to-hand 
sprinkling of flour purchases over the 
tri-state territory were reported. Di- 
rections were fairly good to good 
One large mill’s local office stated 
that jobbers and grocers showed more 
interest the past week in quotations 
on family flour, and a little buying 
of advertised brands developed 

Quotations Jan. 23, 100 lb. cottons 
Hard Kansas standard patent $5.71@ 
5.76, medium $5.76@5.81, short $5.81 

15.86; spring standard patent $6.10 
@6.28, medium $6.15@6.33, short 
$6.20@6.38, first clear $6.02@6.52, 
high gluten $6.60@6.70:;: advertised 
family patents $7.10, unadvertised 
$6.45@6.70; pastry and cake flours 
$5.24@7.10 

Philadelphia: Scattered buying of 
spring grades developed in the latter 
part of last week to give the local 
flour market relief from the over- 
whelming dullness of the first three 
days. Demand was stimulated in some 


hampered by 


jobbers 
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degree by mill concessions which Mill operation does not tend to im- 

brought postings only a shade above rove, though domestic business holds 

cai Gain mien wean Ghee: | ce Ge eee Ge diggs GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
y-established lows. How- up fairly well. Quotations Jan. 23 . E ci % i . 

ever, purchasing was said to have Top patent springs for use in Canada Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


given some bakers coverage for up to $610@6.30 in 100 Ib. cottons, less “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
60 days cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


Official mill quotations remained in 4dded for cartage where used. Bak- 
a narrow range, usually within a 5¢ ers $4905.20 in 100 Ib. papers, less 
sack radius of the previous week’s Cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
finals. There appeared to be no in- Cartage where used 
centive for users to add to commit- The situation on winter wheat flour . 
ments on hard winters. and these’ is unchanged, with little new business IT’S IN THE aa@eliay) 
were dormant despite the develop- forthcoming. Quotations Jan 23 
ment of a firmer undertone in grain $4.15, 100 Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s 
futures in the wake of reports that Halifax 
colder weather and icy roads were The Ontario Wheat Board has been 
slowing down the movement of wheat Purchasing some wheat which is in 
to market. Storage, as farmers feel this is the 
time to dispose of their holdings. Quo- 
tations Jan. 23: $1.50@1.51 bu. f.o.b 
shipping point 











Quotations Jan. 23, 100 lb. cottons 
Spring high gluten $6.7076.80, short 
patent $6.40@650, standard $6.30@ 
6.40, first clear $6 2546.35; hard win- Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ter short patent $5.85@5.95, standard €rs engaged in trade with the Philip- 
$5.75 @ 5.85; soft winter, nearby, $4.80 Pines have waited in vain this month 
14.90 for their agents in Manila to send 

along import permits. No permits 
Pacific Coast have arrived and, from the latest 
cables, the outlook for the near fu- 

Seattle: Flour grind in the Pacific ture is equally dark 
Northwest held up quite well at : 

} > Yous ve) Ss » » ir- 

‘ale tates Sm Chiles otek Guat ap + Ag lage ang in the latter = 
with supplies to come out of the Pa- ,, i: pepe on ghd g coeds 
cific Northwest for February-March  ,., irted to climb. Offerings from the 
shipment. There was also some U.S new Republic mill in Manila are 
Army Quartermaster business placed = gightly below imported offerings 
during the week. There were a few , : : 
sma!l orders from the Philippines, but Other markets around the Pac‘fic ‘ CANADIAN 
the volume remained low for lack of ire just about holding their own. In ; 
necessary letters of credit. This situ- the Gomestic trate, pricts are Un- f ’ SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ation is expected to improve in the changed. Quotations Jan 23, hard : 
near future wheat grinds, cash car: First patents ; 

$6 30, bakers’ patents $5.05 papers 


5 oN “ary i nt os - 
PS grr — ap ‘ee paten ind $5.25 cottons; Ontario pastry 
) a cery pas ry ») ) 


" $6.80, cake flour $7.25 ROLLED OATS 
Portland: Production is at a fait Winnipeg: Canadian flour cleared ' 

level for this time of year, with ex for export in the week ended Jan. 22 

port mills working on new bookings amounted to 274,000 sacks, or 26,200 


In the meantime, no Canadian flour 


«= 
to the South Pac fic. Domestic mills Jess than the preceding week. Clear- 
have stepped up production due to ances to International Wheat Agree- OATMEAL 
an increase in bookings since the first ment countries were almost identical, 
of the year. Weakening wheat prices being 40,900 and 40,000 sacks, respec- 
held down broad demand during the tively. Domestic trade remains 
week, but fair bookings were made steady, and there is no let up in mill 
Quotations Jan. 23: High gluten $6.86 operations in Western Canada. Stocks 
ill Montana $6.54, clears $6.59, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.43, cake $6.95, pastry 
$5.95, pie $5.60, whole wheat $6.23 


are moving freely and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 24: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Ft 


graham $5.64, cracked wheat $5.69, William and the British Columbia 
crushed wheat $6.33 boundary, cotton 100’s, $6.10@6 50; e 

second patents, cottons, $5 £546.25; 

Canada second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 


Toronto-Montreal: The government $4.8545.10. All prices cash carlots : 

- - - 
purchasing agency has not awarded R Mills Limited 
any contracts covering the 11,100 ye 
long tons of flour on which it inv ted Minneapolis: Rye grain and flour 
quotations for closing Jan. 20 (See prices were strong all of last week, 

The Miller, Jan. 20 ge Inder with rye flour prices on the local 
the circumstances, it can only be - market increased 5¢ Jan. 20. Sales 
sumed that new tenders will b illed were slow, however, while shipp ng 
shortly directions ranged from fair to good 





nm 
—s 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address Coon ALL 


“HASTINGS” UNC RE CABLE CODES 
Montreal Not USED 


= 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














30 


Quotations Jan, 23: Pure white No. 1 
$4.57, medium $4.37, dark $3.82. 
Chicago: The rye flour trade re- 
mained well booked ahead. Higher 
prices during the week ending Jan. 
26 did little to the status of busi- 
ness. Quotations Jan. 23: White pat- 
ent $4.90, medium $4.70, dark $4.15. 
Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Jan. 23: White $5.39@5.44, 
medium $5.19@5.24, dark $4.64@4.69. 
Philadelphia: The local rye market 
extended its upturn of the previous 
two weeks, even though volume re- 
mained small and odd-lots accounted 
for the bulk of activity. The January 
23 quotation on rye white of $5.04@ 
5.50 was 5¢ sack above the previous 
week's close 
Pittsburgh: Rye 
small last week and 


sales 


flour were 
limited to an 
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occasional car here and there over 
the tri-state area. Directions were 
fairly good. Quotations Jan. 23, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.23 @5.29, medium $4.99@5.03, dark 
$4.48@4.53, rye meal $4.69@ 4.73. 
Portland: Quotations Jan. 23: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues at a nor- 
mal level for the season. Quotations 
Jan. 23: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.65, oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
demand remains good and prices are 
firm, with no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Quotations Jan. 24: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. 





PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in IMlilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment 
it's wise to buy quality! 


.. the same good judgment that tells you 














Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Oxgilvie Oats 


—Orxgilvie “Miracle” 


Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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$46.25 @47.25; mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were more liberal last week. Demand 
was only fair, with prices consider- 
ably lower. Quotations Jan. 23, bur- 
laps: Bran $51.50, gray shorts $53; 
bulk middlings $48.50, delivered Tex- 
as common points; $2.50 lower on 
bran, $1.50 to $2 lower on shorts, and 
$3.50 lower on middlings, compared 
with the previous week. 


Chicago: The millfeed market was 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Jan. 26. Demand from 
feed manufacturers fell off. Supplies 
were plentiful during the period. Quo- 
tations Jan. 23: Bran $49.50, stand- 
ard middlings $47.50, flour middlings 
$53.50, red dog $54.50. 


St. Louis: Millfeeds 
last week; bulk bran tumbled $2.50 
and bulk middlings $3. The loss re- 
sulted more from lack of demand 
than over abundance of offerings 
Formula feed business was slow. Feed 
mixers reported that hazardous high- 
way conditions had cut their mill 
door trade to a trickle. Occasional re- 
ports were heard of mixers request- 
ing that shipments be delayed until 
cars on track could be unloaded 

Offerings were not heavy, as most 
mills were well ahead. Some 
plants appeared to be withholding of- 
anticipating renewed strength 
when road conditions return to nor- 
mal. Area millfeed production 
cown moderately, with one unit of a 
large mill down for repairs 

Quotations Jan. 23: Sacked bran 
$484 48.50, shorts $49.50@50; bulk 
bran $42.50043, shorts $44.507 465, 
middlings $44@ 44.50 

Boston: Millfeeds were moderately 
lower in the local market last week 
Dealers reported an extremely lim- 
ited buying interest despite the light 
supply situation. Standard bran yield- 
ed 50¢ during the week, while mid- 
dlings lost about $1. Quotations Jan 
24: Standard bran $61.50, middlings 
S60 

Buffalo: 
quiet 


lost ground 


sold 
fers, 


was 


Millfeed sales were 
week. Medium and 
mixer business was off. So was the 
country trade. The (highest in his- 
tory) levels are still above a year ago 
Supplies of millfeeds are available 
for next week. Running time ranged 
from 4 days to 7 days. Bran and mid- 
dlings ended unchanged. Red dog was 
unchanged to off $1. Quotations Jan 
23: Bran $52@52.50, standard mid- 
dlings $52052.50, red dog $57@58 
The bulk differential on both bran 
and middlings narrowed to $5 (from 
$7) 


very 


last large 


Philadelphia: An upward tendency 
prevailed in millfeed, and the 
market scored its third consecutive 
weekly advance amid reports of a 
tightening supply brought on by cold 
weather. The Jan. 23 list of quota- 
tions showed bran up $1 from the pre- 
vious week (to $62), with standard 
middlings also at $62 on a similar ad- 
vancement. Red jumped $4 (to 
S68) 


local 


dog 
Millfeed sales 
week Cold weather 
and price reductions spurred 
sales in spite of bad roads. Bran con- 
tinued to lead in sales, although both 
bran and standard middlings are 
quoted at the figure. Supplies 
in all cover all needs, and im- 
mediate shipments are available. Quo- 
Jan. 23, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Bran $59.15@59.40, standard 
$59.15@59.40, flour mid- 


Pittsburgh: were 


very 20 1d last 


some 


same 


lines 


tations 
points 
middlings 
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dlings $61.40@62.15, 
@ 63.90. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market remains strong with 
millfeed being offered at $48 ton and 
very little millrun available through 
February. A little March millrun is 
being quoted at $44.50 sacked. Local 
demand has been good, with the Cali- 
fornia market, too, showing strength. 
Quotations Jan. 23: Millrun $48, 
standard middlings $56. 


Portland: Millfeeds are steady, 
with demand good for shipment later. 
January and February supplies are 
tight. Quotations Jan. 23: Millrun 
$45, middlings $8 over. 


red dog $63.15 


Ogden: Millfeed prices went up an- 
other $2 last week, with demand ex- 
ceeding supply. Mills are working to 
capacity, 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Business to the West Coast 
is increasing and Intermountain area 
trade is brisk, with the weather 


TURN BACK 

To page 5 if you 

are interested in an 

article backgrounding 

30 years of government 
farm programs and some of 


the lessons that have been 


learned. 


There is more feeding and 
baby chick and turkey poult feed de- 
mand is rising. Quotations Jan. 24 
(up $2): Red bran and millrun $50, 
middlings $55. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $57, middlings $62. To 
California Red bran and millrun 
$57.50, middlings $62.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


storms 


Toronto-Montreal: Prices of mill- 
feed remain firm under the pressure 
of good demand. Quotations Jan. 23 
Bran $56@57, shorts $57@58, mid- 
dlings $59@60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
trade is about steady. Supplies from 
prairie mills are not too plentiful due 
to reduced flour milling for export 
Cash. car quotations Jan. 23: Bran 
$49, shorts $50, middlings $54@55 


Winnipeg: Continued cold weather 
in most sections of Canada is a defi- 
nite factor in maintaining steady in- 
terest in most types of millfeeds. The 
bulk of the western production is 
moving into British Columbia and 
eastern Canada at unchanged prices 
Quotations Jan. 24: Bran, f.o.b. mills 
$280 42 in the three prairie prov- 
$40@ 43, middlings $46 
eash carlots. Small 
elevators and ware- 


inces; shorts 
@47; all prices 
ex-country 
houses are $5 extra 


lots 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 
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GFDNA Sponsors 
Regional Meeting 





HOSPITAL DRIVE—In cooperation with the United Hospital Fund General 
Mills, Inc., officials called a meeting with officials of firms with which GMI 
does business to ask their assistance in wind-up of the UHF drive. Looking 
over literature that was passed out at the meeting in the GMI auditorium 
are, left to right: A. Z. Kouri, executive vice president; Charles H. Bell, pres- 


ident, and Nate L. 
Jan. 28. 


Crabtree, director 


of public relations. The drive closes 





Basic Data on 1958 Futures Trading 


Reported in New Statistical Annual 


WASHINGTON Hedging in 
wheat and soybean futures for pro- 
tection against price risks furnished 
an example of the effective utiliza- 
tion of futures trading in 1958 in the 
marketing and distribution of farm 
crops. This was reported by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture in calling 
attention to the new statistical annu- 
al of the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority which reports basic data on 
futures trading in agricultural 
modities 

Rodger R. Kauffman, CEA admin- 
istrator, said a pronounced shift in 
trading patterns by the grain indus- 
try in hedging wheat supplies and 
requirements in the futures market 
was one of the unusual developments 
of the year 

Although 
large, ‘free 
the price support 
beginning in January 
tinuing through the end of the crop 
year. Hedgers shifted their commit- 
ments from a traditional net “short 
market position to a net “long” posi- 
tion in order to protect 
from price risks associated with the 
fulfillment of nearby orders prior to 
the oncoming supplies of wheat from 
the 1958 crop 


com 


total supplies of wheat 
supplies 
program declined 


1958, and con- 


were outside 


themselves 


Most Pronounced Shift 
said the shift in 
from net 
pronounced 


Mr. Kauffman 
trading patterns 
net long was the most 
during the past 10 years and reflect 
ed, in addition to the tightness 
market supplies, the 
operation of the Commodity 
Corp.’s payment-in-kind export pro- 
gram (begun in September, 1956) 
which emphasizes the use of normal 
trade channels for wheat export pro- 
grams rather than primary reliance 
on CCC stocks 


short to 


success! 


‘redit 


free 


During the six months through De 
cember, 1958, hedgers swung back to 
their traditional net short position in 
response to the need for mitigating 
price risks attendant on the seasonal 
peak movement of the 1958 wheat 
crop 

Mr. Kauffman shifts in 
commitments by firms hedging in fu- 


said the 


tures illustrated the adaptability of 
the futures markets to the changing 
needs of wheat merchandising and 
distribution 

With record production of soybeans 
in 1958, the hedging utilization of the 
soybean futures market has been at 
months, re- 
emphasis on hedging 
protection on large 


record levels in recent 


flecting major 
sales for price 
supplies of beans moving to process 
ing plants for soybean oil and meal 
production 

In both the soybean oil and soy 
bean meal futures markets, short 
hedging 
at high 

Figures reflecting traders 

whether 


commitments have also been 
levels in recent months 

positions 
short, speculative 
hedging—-comprise one of 


long or 
nume! 
ous series of futures data in the CEA 


statistical annual. The purpose of the 


annual is to provide basic material on 


the futures markets for the more 
ies in which trad 
lation by CEA 

annual covers the fiscal 

June 1958 Data 


lable 


The statistical place s the 
i futures trading in all 
ed commodities in the 1958 fis 
‘ar at $33.7 billion. Wheat fu- 
tures accounted for $11.1 billion 
beans $9.1 billion, cotton $4.5 billion 
corn $2.5 billion, eggs $2.1 billion, and 
commodities $4.4 billion 


rate for all reg 
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other 
ulated 
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odities was about 6 
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ot transactions in t 


ocks and 
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GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 
OKLAHOMA CITY—A charter has 
been issued to M. & W Mill & Ele- 
Inc., Dewey, Okla 1uthorizing 
ital stock of $20,000 and 50 years 
existence I s are A. C 
Middlebusher, Alma E. Middlebusher 

ind Ray A. Wickliffe, all of Dewey 


Incorporato1 


In Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY 


tors and 


About 25 direc- 
guests attended a regional 
meeting of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. here Jan. 24, the 
first of a series of five regional meet 
ings being conducted by the grain 
trade organization. Officers of affili- 
ated state and regional organizations 
were present at the conference 
Storage _ rates, transportation 
outlook for 
national legislation 
ng the topics discussed 
Al Oliver Washington, national 
secretary of the association, outlined 
the prospects for new farm legisla- 
tion. He said he doubted that the so- 
two price would 


to a vote in Congress this ses 


changes, the storage 


space and were 


system’ 


It was reported that there are no 
present plans for revision of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain stor 

igreement year, and 
be unchanged. Discussion cen 
1 on the problem of getting 
to Congress and the general 
the great that 
occurred in operation 


this rates 


cost increases 
elevator 
recent years 


Mit- 


association 


B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg 

chairman of the 
ition committee, reported a defi 
tightening of enforcement and 
ction by food and drug officials 
he said, there has been no uni- 
vy in such actions between vari 
and even within the 


Theis, Simonds-Shields 


Theis Grain Co discussed the out 


OOK [for grain 


ithwest He 


storage space in the 
predicted a 
largement in elevator 
il much of 
rnew 


substan 
capacity 
which will be 
crop wheat next June 
problems created by spot re 
in railroad rates were again 
The association 
that 


ol an over-all 


position 
reductions in rates 
nature 
which 
gnment of marketing ma 


reductions 


spot 


ng methods of treatment. 


Internal Revenue Service of 


ie from elevator operators 


completed the five-year 
ted depreciation period were 
liscussed. Efforts will be made 
tain a standardized procedure 


e ’ re 


MILL FOUNDER DIES 
IKLAHOMA CITY—Joe E. Dobry 
founder of Dobry Flour Mills 
con, Okla died recently it 
in Yukon of a heart attack 
from the 
ilter 
military service in 
4 wife and 


years ago 


Ilped to organize 
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attain this goal, it would be a gain 
of approximately 13 million bushels 
over the year before. 
of soft red 
wheat will reach a relatively 
high figure of 140 million bushels, 
which if borne out would be 12 mil- 
lion greater than the year previous. 
With these increases in domestic 
consumption and exports, we may 
conclude that on June 30, 1959, the 
reserve stock will be about 20 mil- 
lion bushels. This may seem a little 
large in comparison with last year's 
carryover of 7 million bushels, but 
on the other hand, it is not excessive 
because the 10-year average was 28 
million bushels. Included in the car- 
ryover will be a large percentage of 
wheat under loan, and already im- 
poundings of red wheat have reached 
a figure of about 20 million bushels. 
Under these circumstances, we might 
have a very close adjustment before 
the close of the season ketween the 
demand and our free supplies 

Any this kind is not 
complete introducing  sta- 
tistics relating to white wheat. It 
enjoys some of the same chemical 
properties and characteristics of soft 
red wheat. These differences, how- 
ever, are to be noted, (1) white 
wheat is not of deliverable grade on 
any contract market, and (2) that 
it is produced mainly on the Pacific 
coast where freight rates are gen- 
erally high to permit shipment 
to eastern markets. We do, of course, 
raise a large crop of white wheat in 
Michigan, and as a matter of fact 
almost all of the wheat grown in that 
state grades “white”. The same is 
true of New York state, except ona 
smaller scale. There are times when 
these varieties have become a form- 
idable competitor of their cousin, the 
red wheat. On the other hand, white 
wheat is not nearly as popular 
millers and other domestic 
users. It is probably safe to say that 
in this current season we may only 
consume 50 million bushels white 
wheat at home, but yet we are quite 
likely to ship as much as 129 million 
bushels abroad—-the latter is an of- 
ficial estimate 


Our domestic usage 


also 


analysis of 
without 


too 


amongst 


In view of these statistics, one may 
conclude that the carryover 
of white wheat will be reduced slight- 
ly below the figure of last year, and 
chances are that we will only carry 
about 30 million bushels, so 
that point of there is no 
serious threat of white wheat invad- 
ing the red wheat field. Numerous 
reports from Ohio have stressed the 
fact that a fairly large percentage 
of the red wheat crop was damaged 
by adverse weather conditions. If the 
quality of this wheat has deteriorated 
to the point of forcing it into feeding 
channels, the situation could become 
even more closely adjusted, and we 
may have a situation quite similar 
to last year, when were 
scrambling for supplies prior to har- 
time 


reserve 


over 


from view 


dealers 


vest 


Proposals Outlined 
I told you earlier that I would try 


to outline some proposals for 
culture that would be more 
than the programs now in 
begin with, the whole concept of 
parity is built on a false premise. It 
has ignored the technological revolu- 
tion which has taken place in this 
country and, therefore, any attempt 
to balance off a bushel of wheat or a 
bushel of corn, or for that matter, a 
bushel or a pound of any commodity 
against the purchases made by farm- 


agri- 
realistic 


force. To 
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ers fails to take into the reckoning 
the rising output per acre which has 
developed during the last two dec- 
ades. Since the end of World War II, 
the expanded use of science and 
technology on part of farmers has 
been phenomenal. Our farmers today 
are using three times as much ma- 
chinery and equipment, and over 
twice as many motor vehicles as they 
were in 1940. Today’s farmer pro- 
duces as much in one hour as he did 
in two hours in 1940, and three hours 
in 1910. Since 1940, per acre yield of 
cotton has risen 67%, corn 56%, and 
wheat 40%. Our total agricultural 
output last year was the highest of 
record, and yet it was produced on 
the smallest acreage since 1919. 

Thus, we have learned through sad 
experience that any loan based on a 
high percentage of parity was un- 
tenable and would bring about such 
enormous accumulations at home 
that if the program were long con- 
tinued, it would end in a fiasco. Even 
huge exports would not prevent a 
disaster, and we noted that in the 
fiscal year 1957 the output of 60 
million acres of our land, or in other 
words, one out of five harvested 
acres, moved abroad. We exported 
the equivalent of over half our wheat, 
cotton, and rice crops, and still this 
alone did not solve the pressing prob- 
lem that faced us. 


With our people enjoying good 
diets, per capita consumption of 
wheat continues to decline. Our 
domestic disappearance is no great- 
er today than it was in 1910 when 
the U.S. population was only 92 
million. Furthermore, very little 
wheat is now used for livestock 
feed. Last year we fed only 36 mil- 
lion bushels. From 1941 to 1950, we 
fed an average of about 230 mil- 
lion bushels a year. 


has 
price 
basic 


The farm program 
stressed unduly the level of 
supports for the six so-called 
crops. It totally ignores the fact that 
these basic commodities bring in less 
than one-fourth of the cash farm in- 
come. The fallacy of most of the 
programs that have been put into 
operation is that they place too much 
emphasis on whether the loan was 
at a higher or lower percentage of 
parity instead of giving consideration 
to the more fundamental issues sur- 
rounding the factors of production 
and demand. The excessively high 
loans have done nothing but help to 
accumulate surpluses that were un- 
and these have finally be- 
burden upon the market, 


present 


needed, 
come a 


which is now being nationally recog- 
nized. 

Acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas were instituted during a pe- 
riod of emergency to serve a useful 
and legitimate purpose. In some in- 
stances, but only for a short period, 
they did serve that purpose. Over the 
long pull, however (and they have 
now been in effect for 20 years), they 
have not even dented the imbalance 
between total supplies and available 
markets. On the contrary, by helping 
to freeze some inefficient production 
patterns, they have contributed to 
probably the worst imbalance in our 
history as is evidenced by the record 
-arryover reserves of corn and wheat, 
and probably some other commodities 
as well. 

Two Divisions 

To understand American farming 
we must realize that there are two 
broad divisions in agriculture. About 
2 million farms produce over 90% of 
all the products sold. Most of the 
benefits of our price and income 
stabilization programs accrue to 
these farms. There are about 2.7 
million farms which produce less 
than 10% of the total products sold. 
The operators of these farms receive 
little help, if any, from support pro- 
grams. Out of more than 200 com- 
modities that farmers produce, there 
are only 22 under price support 
Farmers know more than anyone 
else that socialized regimentation 
strikes at the very heart of free en- 
terprise principles, which are basic 
to the high American standard of 
living and progress. 

It was because of the weakness in 
the present program that I have on 
several occasions recommended to 
the Department of Agriculture that 
they consider the Domestic Parity 
Plan for wheat. It was never my 
thought in advocating a change that 
it should be used generally to cover 
all commodities. For one thing, farm 
programs that have been tried for 
corn were completely ineffective; 
85% of the corn never leaves the 
county in which it is raised, and 
since the bulk of it is fed, there is 
only about 15% of the corn that 
moves to market, so that whether 
the price is a little higher or a little 
lower is not of the utmost interest 
to producers. However, it is this com- 
paratively small quantity that gener- 
ally influences and establishes the 
price. 

If we are to have a program at all, 
it should be for the finished product: 
Namely, for hogs and cattle, but in 
recent years feeders have been doing 
very well and without government 
help. As a matter of fact, the 
ernment cannot guarantee all farm- 
ers a fixed level of income any more 
than the government can guarantee 
every businessman a profit or every 
worker a high annual wage. The gov- 
ernment cannot guarantee that every 
doctor will have enough patients, nor 
that every manufacturer has _ so 
many customers for his goods that 
he will continually be prosperous. On 
the other hand, we seem dedicated 
to do something for agriculture, 
which after all, is a $40 billion mar- 
ket for the American economy. The 
result is that when farmers prosper, 
the whole country shares in their 
well being. Farmers and ranchers are 
among the _ biggest consumers of 
American industry and, therefore, it 
is extremely important that we try 
to avoid depressions, such as oc- 
curred in the ‘30s. It is equally im- 
portant, however, that we discon- 
tinue programs that are detrimental 
to farmers’ markets. The government 
has been completely oblivious of the 
importance of organized markets and 


gov- 
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their sole aim was completely short- 
sighted in merely giving the farmers 
a temporary advantage, irrespective 
of secondary consequences. 


Broad Hedging Needed 


The marketing of grain has been 
considered in all countries and at all 
times a matter of grave public con- 
cern. The use of the broad hedging 
facilities will again be needed, but 
the drying up of trade in our futures 
contracts, resulting from the various 
artificial measures that have been 
adopted is of such prime importance 
that it should be called to the atten- 
tion of every legislator, who is prob- 
ably aware of the surplus problem, 
yet who has done little to encourage 
the marketing of our agricultural 
products through normal channels of 
trade. David Austin, a director of the 
U.S. Steel Corp., who was a great 
financier and business executive, once 
said that he would prefer to have a 
market for his products rather than 
to own a factory. He went on to ex- 
plain that one can always have pro- 
duction done by others but to open 
new markets is every businessman's 
first concern 

If experience is worth anything, 
we all should have learned our lesson 
by now, and as practical grain men 
we should advocate the domestic 
parity plan for wheat in the best in- 
terests of agriculture and for our 
country. While this may not be a 
perfect program, it would at least 
permit our markets to function nor- 
mally, and would place fewer re- 
strictions on the farmer without the 
necessity of resorting to production 
controls, allocations, and other emer- 
gency measures. On that portion of 
the crop which is consumed at home, 
the farmer would receive full parity 
payment. Instead of limiting his 
acreage by law, it would be more or 
less regulated by supply and demand 
factors. Furthermore, if prices de- 
clined in the world market, he would 
1aturally find less incentive to raise 
large surpluses, so that many of the 
artificial factors that are presently 
with us would not have to be dealt 
with through government controlled 
methods 


Under the domestic parity plan 
we would no longer have to dump 
our wheat abroad by paying a sub- 
sidy of 50 to 80¢ bu. on exports. 
The farmer would be protected 
against that portion of an agricul- 
tural commodity that was domes- 
tically consumed through the pay- 
ment of a subsidy: Surely this 
would be less costly than the meth- 
ods presently employed. The _ bal- 
ance of his crop would seek its 
own level in world markets, and I 
believe that this is the only prac- 
tical approach, as it would lessen 
the inflationary tendencies, would 
give us free markets for our grain, 
and would put an end to accumu- 
lations for non-existent markets. 


Flexible supports which have been 
are more realistic than 
rigid ones, but in either when 
the government non-recourse loans 
on commodities are too high, owner- 
ship of those commodities will 
to the government by default. It is 
simply a matter of degree. The fail- 
ure or refusal to recognize this in- 
escapable truth has resulted in the 
disastrous failure of practically all 
“price-raising’’ schemes. Whenever 
we artificially raise prises to levels 
higher than the open market can 
vield, we reach a situation which can 
only achieve the inevitable result of 
accumulation of unworkable _ sur- 
pluses, with resultant injury to the 
farmer and to our economic system 


advocated 
case 


pass 
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as a whole. The government esti- 
mated a very high cost to administer 
a two-price system such as I am 
suggesting here. In their calculations, 
however, they figured on giving a 
hand-out to every farmer in the 
country, whether he raised ducks 
geese, chickens, or string beans. Ac- 
tually, this is not being done now, 
and most of the farmers are not re- 
ceiving much government help even 
under present programs. 

However, if we accept the govern- 
ment estimates on costs, one should 
recognize that these are gross fig- 
ures. The net costs, of course, would 
be lower if most of the current pro- 
grams for price support and surplus 
disposal would be eliminated. In 1956, 
for example, the realized cost of pro- 
grams primarily for the stabilization 
of farm prices and incomes totaled 
nearly $2 billion, and no estimates 
of administrative costs of payments 
were included. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that if a more realistic study 
of the situation were made and that 
if the program were put into effect 
for wheat, we would find that the 
Department of Agriculture's figures 
were far too high 

In view of the tremendous sur- 
pluses, there can be little doubt that 
a complete change is necessary from 
the present support program. It has 
brought disaster to almost every 
country that tried to hold commodi- 
ties at artificial levels. The farm 
problem is basically a government- 
made pricing problem. Recognition of 
this fact is essential to a sound solu- 


tion. Let us act before it is too late 
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$2.65'4 bu. nine months later. More 
significantly, despite subsidy in- 
creases of 40¢ during this interval 
the net export price increased from 
$1.68% on April 15, 1957, to $1.81, 
in September, 1957. The obvious im- 
pact upon traditional dollar custo- 
mers, who suddenly found U.S. prices 
no longer competitive with those of 
other exporting nations, is being felt 
to this day. Had USDA not changed 
its policy so as to define surplus by 
classes, the U.S. would presumably 
have expanded its PL 480 markets 
in terms of white wheat at the ex- 
pense of the complete loss of its 
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wheat dollar markets to for- 


competition 


white 
eign 


Need for Definition 

USDA was further convinced of 
the need for defining “surplus” wheat 
by classes about a year ago when it 
became evident that requests for 
soft red winter wheat exports under 
PL 480, during the balance of the 
marketing year, were substaritially 
exceeding estimated available sup- 
plies. At that time USDA adopted the 
policy of defining “surplus’’ wheat by 
classes 

There is another fundamental rea- 
son for making wheat available by 
classes for export under PL 480 
“Surplus” is after all a matter of 
extent or degree, and there is no 
denying the fact that the basic sur- 
plus of wheat is in the hard red win- 
ter class, and to a lesser degree, in 
the hard red spring This was 
particularly borne out after last fall's 
bountiful harvest which probably will 
result in carryover stocks on July 1 
of nearly a billion bushels of hard red 
winter wheat and over a quarter bil- 
lion bushels of hard red spring wheat 
These wheats the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has taken into inventory in 
substantial quantities under the price 
support program. The cost of storing 
and maintaining wheats con- 
tributes significantly to CCC’s annual 
expenditures 

Keep this background in mind as I 
review with you our appraisal of cur- 
rent soft red winter wheat supplies 
and the outlook for such supplies dur- 
ing the balance of this marketing 
yeal 

The 1958 production of soft red 
amounted to approximately 196 mil 
lion bushels, which was approximate- 
ly 41 million bushels more than the 
1957 crop, and 7 million bushels more 
than the average annual production 
during the 1947-56 period. This pro- 
duction, plus a carryover of approxi- 
mately 6 million bushels last July 1, 
resulted in total supplies at the be- 
ginning of the marketing year of 202 
million bushels 

It is the unenviable 
to estimate how much wheat 
used domestically, how much 
exported for dollars, and how 
is required for adequate carryover 
When estimates have 
made it is possible to arrive at 
quantity of wheat which may 
sonably be expected to be in 
plus” and available for export 
the PL 480 programs 


class 


these 


USDA 
will be 
will be 

much 


task of 


been 
the 
rea- 


those 


“sur- 
under 


Average Disappearance 

During the last five year 
from 1953 through 1957 the 
domestic disappearance of red 
winter wheat averaged 137 million 
bushels. USDA estimates that the 
domestic utilization of soft red for 
the current marketing year will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
135 to 140 million bushels. Assuming 
the quantity used domestically is on 
the high side of our estimate, a bal 
ance of 62 million bushels of red 
is available for export and necessary 
carryover 

This leads us to the export side of 
the soft red picture which many of 
you are particularly interested in 
because of the direct effect exports 
have upon domestic market supplies 
and prices of this wheat. Many of 
you will recall when USDA, on Feb 
7, 1958, made red winter wheat 
temporarily ineligible for export un 
der PL 480 programs issued 
quent to that date. I'd like to explain 
the reasons for this action which did 
not seem to have over-all support of 
persons and firms engaged in the 
production, merchandising and utili 
zation of soft red winter wheat. To 
put it more bluntly, 


period 
annual 


sott 


soft 


soft 


subse- 


some of our 


friends thought we had goofed—al- 
though subsequent events, fortunate- 
ly, made USDA look pretty good 

At that time we estimated that if 
exports reached 20 million bushels, 
the carryover on June 30 would be 
about 10 million bushels. We consid- 
this to be the minimum carry- 
which could be considered as ad- 
equate. The soft red winter wheat 
exported during the July 1, 1957 
through Jan. 31, 1958, period amount- 
ed to approximately 15 million bush- 
els. That left 5 million bushels avail 
able for export during the five 
months of the marketing year, after 
carryover needs had been considered 

In light of the information avail 
able to us at the time, it was evi- 
dent that exports of red winter 
wheat in the balance of the market 
ing year would exceed 5 million bush 
els. We were of the opinion that ex- 
ports substantially in excess of 5 mil- 
lion bushels would dry up all 
able domestic supplies unless 
kind of limitation on PL 480 exports 
was immediately put into effect. The 
government of Turkey had an out- 
standing PL 480 procurement author- 
ization of million bushels 
against which no purchases had been 
made. PL 480 
the pre 
Yugoslavia 


ered 
ove! 


last 


sott 


avail- 


some 


ove! 9 


agreements 
being negotiated with 
and Poland which called 
for another 33.6 million bushels. All 
three of countries had 
cally shown purchase preferences for 
winter wheat the hard 
This demand of almost 43 
bushels of wheat had to be 


related to 


were in 


CESS of 


these histori 


soft red ove! 
wheats 
million 
contained, at 


soft red supplies 


least as it 
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The 


were 


following 
taken: It 
would be 


steps subsequently 


announced that 
taken to restrict 
the quantities of soft red 
wheat which Turkey could 
under its outstanding au 
ization. This decision 
because no 


was 
no action 
0 | limit 
winter 

purchase 
thor 
sary 


was neces 


restrictions or lim 
itations on classes of wheat were con 
the agreement which had 
signed with Turkey. In addi- 
tion, purchase and utilization plans 
had already been made by that gov- 
ernment which called for the import 
of specified quantity of red 
wheat It further an 
that soft red winter 
excluded from the 
and Polish agreements 
were concluded 
applied 
wheat and 
It did not apply to winter 
ind hard red which 
these countries purchased in substan 
under 


tained in 


been 


soit 
winte! was 
wheat 
Yugo 
when 

This exclusion 
only to 
soft white 
hard red 
wheats 


nounced 

would be 
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they 
red 


remember! soft 
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tial quantities authorizations 
subsequently 

When 
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new became 
following summer's 
soft red winter and 
white wheats, outstanding PL 480 
authoriz again 
to include red 
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crop supplies 
last 
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and 
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export under PL 480 
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been authorized in separate procure- 
ment authorizations which have been 
issued in controlled quantities. We 
do not propose to discontinue or mod- 
ify this working arrangement _be- 
cause we consider it necessary to 
carry out USDA responsibility to ex- 
agricultural com- 
reasonably be 
as pro- 


port quantities of 
modities which may 
expected to be in “surplus” 
vided for in Public Law 480 


Even with the limitations we in- 
stituted last February, exports 
through June 30, 1958, reached 30 
million bushels of soft red winter 


If our February domestic util- 
135 million bush- 
there would 
balance 


wheat 
ization 
els had 
have been a 
It was only 
utilization 


estimate of 
realized, 
zero year-end 
because the domestic 
approximately 129 
million bushels that the quantity of 
soft red winter wheat carried over 
into July 1, 1958, was 6 million bush- 


been 


was 


els, a substantial part of which was 
in CCC inventory. We feel that this 
carryover was below desirable levels 


as compared to stocks of other class- 
es. We know that some purchasers 
had extreme difficulty locating sup- 
plies of soft red winter wheat within 
their trading during the two 
or three months preceding last sum- 


areas 


mer’s harvest 
The experience which we 
last year in the programming of soft 


gained 


red winter wheat under the PL 480 
program is being used in the current 
administration of this program 


Current Exports 

Some of are understandably 
the large volume of 
wheat that has been 


the first six months 


you 
concerned about 
soft red winte1 
exported during 


of this marketing year. Let me point 
out, however, that the quantity of 
any class of wheat exported during 


month or months at the begin- 
the year does not necessarily 
the rate at which the wheat 
exported during the balance 
This will continue to be 
true as long as a sizeable 
the wheat exported is 
iSO programs 


any 
ning of 
indicate 
will be 
of the 
especially 


yeal 


percentage of 
exported under PL 


Now let me review our utilization 
estimates for soft red winter wheat 
for the first half and second half of 
this marketing year against the be- 
ginning supplies of 202 million bush 
els. We estimate that approximately 
(O million bushels of this wheat were 
used domestically for all purposes 


during the first half of this year, and 


that from 65 to 70 million bushels 
will be used domestically for all pur 
poses during the second half of this 
year. This would, as I have previous- 
ly stated, result in an annual total 
domestic disappearance of from 135 
to 140 million bushels 

The exports of soft red winter 
wheat during the first half of this 
marketing year amounted to 24.7 mil- 
lion bushels which were substantial- 
ly over the 10.9 million bushels ex- 
ported during the same period last 
year. We realize that the large vol 
ume of soft red exports in the first 
half of the year concern many of 
you very much because of the effect 
a continued high rate of exports will 
have upon year-end supplies. To a 
large degree we feel this was brought 
about by the following reasons 

Following the 1958 harvest it was 
evident that much of the soft red win- 
ter wheat crop was below normal 
in quality. At that time the export 
prices of this wheat were very at- 


tractive when compared to prices of 
other wheat which made 
the soft red attractive to foreign buy- 
particularly in western Europe 
As a result almost 14 million bushels 
was exported during the first half of 
the year, as compared to 1.5 million 


classes of 


ers, 
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bushels during the same period in 
1957. Approximately 55% of this dol- 
lar wheat exported during the first 
half graded U.S. 3, 4, 5 or Sample. 
We do believe that most of the lower 
quality supplies of soft red have 
moved as indicated by recent reports 
of export sales. We feel therefore 
that our dollar customers in foreign 
countries will not maintain their rate 
of purchases made during the first 
half and that their maximum pur- 
chases of soft red during the second 
half should not exceed 11 to 13 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Exports of soft red winter wheat 
to PL 480 countries during the first 
half of this marketing year amounted 
to almost 11 million bushels, as com- 
pared to 7 million bushels during the 
same period in 1957. This increase 
was principally attributable to the 
fact that those countries who had 
procurement authorizations which 
excluded soft red winter wheat up to 
the time the new crop supplies be- 
came available, purchased very heav- 
ily of such supplies immediately af- 
ter their authorizations were amend- 
ed to permit the purchase of this 
wheat. We therefore estimate that 
the exports of soft red winter wheat 
to PL 480 countries during the sec- 
ond half of this year will be in the 
neighborhood of 9 million bushels 


For these reasons we feel that 
total soft red exports this year, in- 
cluding flour, will not exceed 46 to 
18 million bushels. If exports of 46 
to 48 million bushels materialize, 
and if domestic disappearance 
amounts to 135 to 140 million bush- 
els, we would have a carryover on 
July 1, 1959, of from 14 to 21 mil- 
lion bushels. 

In making these estimates we have 
given weight to the effect that the 
U.S. net export selling price has upon 
the quantity of soft red which is ex- 
ported. For about a year and one- 
half now, the soft red winter wheat 
subsidy rate has been kept the same 
as that established for hard red win- 
ter. This has proved quite practical 
because CCC-owned stocks of soft red 
have been very small. As the free 
supply became scarce or plentiful, 
prices reflected these conditions, and 
exports were discouraged or stimu- 
lated. Coupled with USDA’s PL 480 
policies, the current subsidy practice 
would seem to provide a measure of 
protection against domestic searcity 
of this class of wheat. It is, of course, 
conceivable that presently unforeseen 
developments, such as abnormal con- 
ditions in hard winter markets, might 
commend a different basis for soft 
red winter wheat rates sometime in 
the future. The odds, however, are 
that this should not come to pass 


Acreage Up Slightly 


In looking down the road to next 
year’s production of soft red winter 
wheat it appears that the fall seeded 
acreage which was planted under gen- 
erally favorable conditions is up 2 or 
3% over 1958. Based on conditions of 
Dec. 1, and assuming normal weath- 
er, insect and conditions in 
the soft red producing areas during 
the remainder of the 1959 crop sea- 
son, it is estimated that the 1959 crop 
of soft red winter wheat will be 
slightly less than the 1958 crop. This 
forecast is, however, based on normal 
conditions and can fluctuate consid- 
erably depending upon growing and 
harvest conditions during the remain- 
der of the 1959 crop season. 


disease 


The department of agriculture sin- 
cerely appreciates the suggestions 
and constructive criticism that have 
been received from members of your 
association and others engaged in the 
grain trade. Those comments have 


been extremely helpful to department 
people in understanding the many 
complex problems the grain trade 
faces these days. But when it comes 
to problems, you aren't alone by any 
means. The department also has many 
problems. As the problems have de- 
veloped, policies and procedures have 
had to be adjusted to meet them. 
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Canadian Board 
Turns Down Rate 
Hike on Screenings 


VANCOUVER — Members of the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange and west- 
ern grain interests generally received 
a fine present during the week when 
the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers finally handed down its ruling on 
the attempt of Canadian railways to 
increase freight rates on screenings 
removed from export grain handled 
here 

The board, after hearing the Van- 
couver and western members a cou- 
ple of months ago turned back the 
railways’ attempt to set new rates on 
the screenings. For years, these 
screenings, secured in the process of 
cleaning grain at terminal elevators 
here for export movement, moved to 
this port under the lower Crowsnest 
Pass rates on export grain even 
though the screenings are mainly sold 
on the domestic market for animal 
feed. The screenings make up about 
three per cent of the grain. 

Grain interests here contended be- 
fore the board hearings that higher 
rates on screenings would alter “the 
whole basis of export rates’ through 
this port. They argued that if grain 
has to be processed here in any way 
it is still grain for export and for no 
other purpose and therefore the ex- 
port rate should apply to the refuse. 
They further pointed out that the 
railways did not ask for higher rates 
on screenings taken out at lakehead 


ports. 
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KC Board Members 


Approve ‘Measure Up” 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Jan. 20 
approved an amendment to exchange 
rules that provide for an annual 
“measure up” instead of a “weigh 
up” for elevators designated as regu- 
lar under exchange rules. The vote 
was 137 to 16 in favor of the change 

Under the new board rule either a 
weigh up or measure up and inspec- 
tion is required once in 12 months, 
ind a bond of 25¢ bu. of capacity 
must be posted until the house is 
measured up or 15¢ bu. in the case of 
i Weigh up 

A similar proposal 
some time ago, and as a 
gave up their status as 
“regular” houses rather than incur 
the expense of the costly weigh up 
Only warehouse receipts of “regular” 
elevators are eligible for delivery on 
futures contracts at Kansas City 


was defeated 
result some 


elevators 
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Interim Payment 


. 

Possible 

OTTAWA Gordon Churchill 
trade minister, has reported it is 
“reasonable to expect” an interim 
payment will be made by the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board early this year on 
the 1957-58 wheat pool. An interim 
payment would be in addition to the 
initial payment, made on delivery, 
based on $1.40 bu. for No. 1 Northern 
delivered at the lakehead. 
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ARBA-Endorsed 
Tax Relief Bill 
Goes to Senate 


WASHINGTON Senator John 


Sparkman (D., Ala.) has introduced 
a bill providing for small business 
tax relief with the endorsement of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 


America. The bill, if approved, would 
provide relief in the form of a fed- 
eral income tax deduction on earned 
taxable income plowed back into a 
small business 

As chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Sen. Sparkman 
has conferred on the bill with Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, ARBA’s general 
counsel and Washington 
tive 

The measure (introduced as S 
would allow small businessmen to de- 
duct from taxable income either $30,- 
000 or 20° whichever is the 
income which is reinvested 


businesses 


representa- 
59) 


lesser 


ot net 


in their 


In commenting on his bill, Sen 
Sparkman stated, “It is one of the 
facts of economic life today that a 


business enterprise must grow and ex- 
pand in step with our expanding 
economy. Survival often depends on 
the ability of a small 
match, at least on a relative 
the tremendous strides of its k 
competitors. To stand still is to in- 
vite disaster.” 
In stating 
funds to grow 


concern to 
basis, 


irger 


firms lack 
heir 


small 
modernize 


why 
ind 


places of business, Sen. Sparkman 
said, “The deep bite which federal 
ncome taxes take out of their often 


earnings, plus difficulties of 
borrowing for growth, prevent man) 
small firms from making needed im- 
provements in their and 


slender 


factories 
stores 

Sen that a small 
which he in- 


session ol 


Sparkman said 
business tax relief bill 
troduced during the 
Congress had a similar reinvestment 
provision 


last 
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Bulk Flour Storage 
is the Modern Way 


to Mill Efficiently 


If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 


An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Jennison, W. J., Co 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Weeds = 
Co., Ltd 

Leitte, E. H., Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 

Loken & co. .. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. . 
McConnell & Reid, Lid 
Madsen, Otto ......... 
Madsen, Rud .. en 
Maple Leaf Mig  Co.. Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co. Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Menne!l Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills 
Morris, Cliff H.. & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 

Morten Milling Co 

Mycroft Press 


Nappanee Mig. Co 

National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belshiem 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, 

Nor- Veil, Inc. 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ... 

, Cover 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co. ; 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Pag oe 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. ; 
Runciman Milling Co. . 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. A 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co. 
Simon-Carter Co. ; 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel- import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 

& Grain, Lid. . ; 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. ° 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. .. 
Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co 
Superior Separator Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. . , 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc : 
Toledo Scale Co 

Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 

Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., 

Vreeswyk, Gabveedare 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .... 
Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 


Brown was telling his guests about 
how he had brought up one of his 
sons to be a doctor and the other a 
lawyer. “You must be very proud,” 
murmured one of the guests politely. 

“Right now, it looks as if it might 
break up the family,” replied Brown, 
shaking his head sadly. “I got hit by 
a car a while ago. My son the doctor 
wants to cure me, but my son the 
lawyer wants me to act crippled so 
he can sue for damages.” 


A neurotic is a person who builds 
castles in the air. A_ psychotic is 
someone who moves into them. 


A would-be soap-box orator who 
had reached the argumentative stage 
sat down next to a clergyman on a 
bus. Wishing to get into an argu- 
ment, he turned and said, “I'm not 
going to heaven because there is no 
heaven.’ His words, however, got no 
response 

“I said I'm not going to heaven 
because there is no heaven,” he said 
again, almost shouting as he came to 
the end of his sentence 


Jewell, L. R.. & Son soe 
' ' : P Merchand “unr - 

Johansen. am, a 33 Pena, Watiom, Flour Co ee en Well, then,” replied the clergyman 
ohnson-Herber ° izer, as., ° ‘ ‘i vs “gy » tat ¢ 

Jones-Hettelsater Construc- Pillman & Phillips Wolter, ae ~~ Co calmly, go to hell, but be quiet about 
DCA Food Industries, Inc tion Co Pillsbury Co., The Westcentral Cooperative it. 
Dannen Mills, Inc Justesen, Brodr Prater Pulverizer Co Grain Co 
Bey {Company . thin & e Pratt, R. C : Western Canada Flour Mills 
e Lisser ndrew ansas Milling Co Co., You cz re ite ; or. 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Kelly-Erickson Co Quaker Oats Co Western Star Mill Co ou com gat quite a tat = gfe 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Kelly, William, Milling Co Western Waterproofing Go. etable gardens if you carefully culti- 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kent, Percy, Bag Co Rademaker, H. J. B. M West Virginia Pulp & vate the owners 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co Paper Co 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst King Midas Flour Mills Red Wing Milling Co Wichita Flour Mills, Inc e@ee 

King Milling Co Reilly, John Williams Bros. Co 
Eastern Canada Flour Kiwi Coders Corp Republic Flour Mills Williams. H. R.. Mill A certain Harvard graduate wrote 
Mills, Ltd 28 Knappen Milling Co Richardson, James, & Supply Co lowina are ; . or ‘ ‘ 
Eckhart Milling Co Koerner, John ; . Sons, Ltd withers. M., Jr N. Vv his paremss, both ee Bostonians, 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Kwik Lok Corp Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc that he had just taken a job with 

radio station WHO. Properly horri- 

fied, they sent off a telegram de- 
manding that he give up his job and 


—————Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads— res ae ae 


Corralloy Tool Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crown Yellerbach Corp 


























TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 


Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 


of their flour processing problems 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Look 


who’s 


crowing! 


You can almost see him shoot up . . . and 
you can see one of the reasons for his sturdy, 
healthy growth. He gets the best bread the 
world has ever known—and that covers a 
lot of territory. 

Because bread has been literally the staff of 
life for nations, ever since civilization began. 

Today’s excellent bread . . . smooth- 
textured, light and vitamin-enriched, is due 
to the honest efforts and high standards of 
both bakers and millers. 

And General Mills is proud to be one of 


these. 


Good eating will always 


begin with bread 


General 
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